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The finger 





ian the dike 





In response to our appeal for 
contributions last month, we re- 
ceived the following letter from 
a reader in New Jersey: 


“The enclosed is to help SRT to 
continue. Only SRT and the edu- 
cational work it has carried on 
for so many years is the finger 
in the dike which is preventing 
the flood of a cold war from be- 
coming a hot war. The very life 
of our country lies in the hands 
of the comparatively small num- 
bers of people whom SRT has 
shown the truth about the Soviet 
Union and has enabled them to 
withstand the flood of lies from 
press and radio. The small num- 
bers must become large ones and 
SRT must continue. 


“| intend to save $2 a month to 
send to SRT and suggest it as a 
plan for others." 


To dam the flood 


We have received other letters 
and contributions to dam the 
flood of the cold war. The re- 
sponse to our appeal for $25,000 
has been heartening, but unfortu- 
nately we cannot say that the 
goal has been reached. 


We need this sum quickly to guar- 
antee our next period of work. 
Not everyone can give large 
sums. But if even one-tenth of 
the 200,000 or so who read our 
magazine every month will give 
at least one dollar, our work for 
peace can continue. 


Won't you send your contribution 
today. And ask your friends to 
help also. And perhaps you will 
want to give us a monthly 
pledge? Use the coupon below. 
Now! Aft once! 





SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 East 32nd St., New York 16, N. Y. 


I enclose $ as my contribu- 
tion to Soviet Russia Today. 


I pledge to send $ monthly 


for the next 





Today’s events set straight — 


Two volumes that will keep you informed and help you to set the 
record of recent events straight. Honest facts and keen analysis 
that help you to combat the growing and dangerous war hysteria. 


THE STATE DEPARTMENT 
AND THE COLD WAR 


by D. N. PRITT, British Labor M.P. 

Mr. Pritt answers the State Department publication, "Nazi-Soviet Relations, 
1939-1941,"" and sets straight the historical record by a connected narrative. 
Regular price (cloth) $1.25 SRT Book Club Members, only $1.00 

Paper edition, 40¢ 


HOW TO END THE COLD WAR 


Published by 
National Council of American-Soviet Friendship 


Complete history of the exchanges between the USA and the USSR including 
Ambassador Bedell Smith's note and Foreign Minister Molotov's reply, Wallace's 
Open Letter and Stalin's reply, and other official documents. In addition, scores 
of comments from leading personalities and the press throughout the world. 

25¢ a copy; 5 for $1.00; 10 for $1.75; 25 or more 40% discount 
Order copies through 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 114 E. 32nd St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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BOOK CLUB 
alternate SRT saecrions 
These outstanding books are offered to you at a discount 


PEOPLE COME FIRST RUSSIAN ZONE 
Jessica Smith OF GERMANY 


Every important aspect of Soviet life in 
its latest phases and in its full develop- Gordon Schaffer 
ment, told with the immediacy and in- Timely, factual, informative. Necessary 
timacy of first-hand contact and rich for a full understanding of a's events. 
background. CLUB MEMBER'S PRICE $2.20 
CLUB MEMBER'S PRICE $2.20 Non-members $2.50 
Non-members $2.75 


RUSSIA—THE GIANT — 
THAT CAME LAST eorge Marion 


Non-members $3.50 
Joshua Kunitz The case against the Truman Doctrine and 
the Marshall Plan; the facts about Ameri- 
A new kind of history that gives an can expansion behind the war hysteria. 
understanding of Russia today. An exceltent factual record. 
CLUB MEMBER'S PRICE $2.20 CLUB MEMBER'S PRICE $2.20 
Non-members $3.50 Non-members $3.00 


special offer 
With every two of the above books purchased 
you will receive absolutely free 


COMRADE FOREST 
Michael Leigh 


The absorbing novel of a Soviet guerrilla band by an English author who under- 
stands the people so well that one would think it was written by a Russian. 





Any of the above books may be selected on joining the Club, or members may 
substitute one for the regular selection. See our back cover for details. 


SRT BOOK CLUB, 114 E. 32nd St., New York 16 
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AN EXCELLENT PLAN 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 

We have our sew government for the next 
four years, and the best we can do for this period 
is to teach the government we have the truth 
about Soviet Russia. This will help greatly to 
promote understanding and to prevent war. 

I wish I could afford to send subs to Soviet 
Russia Today to every senator, every congress- 
man, every cabinet member and to every local 
public official. Unfortunately I am not able to 
do this. But I can suggest that each reader of 
Soviet Russia Today take care of some part of 
this job in his own district. 

If each reader will send just one sub to some 
public official, preferably at his home address, 
or to some close member of a public official’s 
family, we shall soon have an informed public 
administration with reference to Soviet Russia. 

This is something we can all do. Of course, 
there will be duplications, more than one sub 
going to the same congressman or senator, etc. 
but the circulation department of Soviet Russia 
Today can iron this out and mail the extra subs 
to other congressmen or senators or inffuential 
people who do not happen to be covered. 

I urge each reader of Soviet Russia Today to 
sit down this minute and send at least one sub- 
scription to Soviet Russia Today to the most 
influential person he can think of in his district. 
I am convinced that this will contribute greatly 
to bringing about the one peaceful world for 
America, Russia and everybody that we dream of. 

No influential person should be without Soviet 
Russia Today and it’s up to us, who know and 
believe in this great magazine, to see that it 
reaches everybody who makes or in any way 
influences national policy. 

Vernon Ward. 
Southold, N. Y 


WORTHY OF HELP 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

The Soviet Union, being a united brother- 
hood of composite nations of many races and 
variety advancing with a great efficient labor 
toward a higher and better life and civilization 
and where exploitation of man is abolished, is 
unique in the world today. 

In this time of anti-Soviet hysteria and mis- 
understanding, your admirable labor and courage 
in presenting the true picture of the social, eco- 
nomic and cultural life of the Soviet Union is 
highly estimable and worthy of help. Please 
accept the enclosed contribution. 

N. Egavian. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


FROM A RUSSIAN SCHOOL TEACHER 

In 1944, the Women’s Committee of the Na- 
tional Council of American-Soviet Friendship, 
suggested that American and Soviet women 
correspond with each other. Today, American 
women in 28 states are writing to new friends 
in the USSR. We thought our readers might 
be interested in a letter a Russian school teacher 
sent to an American teacher, a portion of which 
we reprint here—Ed.) 


Dear Far-away Friend: 

I was happy to have your answer to my letter 
and I am answering as soon as I can find a 
spare minute to write. I always give much of 
my time to the school where I teach, and just 
now more than ever because of the jubilee dates. 

On Oct. 27 was the 5oth Anniversary of the 
“first night” of the Moscow Art Theater. 
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And on Nov. 7 we had our greatest and 
best holiday—the 31st Anniversary of the Great 
Socialist Revolution. Our school made a big 
exhibition of the work of our pupils. 

You write that in America people are full of 
uncertainty and dread of the future. Here it is 
not so. Though, of course our country has suf- 
fered in this war, our people never lose heart. 
Now our production is almost up to prewar 
level, rationing has been long abolished and 
there is plenty of food of every kind. 

Yes, we look to the future without fear and 
we aren’t afraid of war because we know that 
only those who make a profit out of war want 
war, and the ordinary people everywhere don’t. 

Our army has been demobilized to peace 
dimensions and we don’t spend on it huge sums 
as in the USA. We are attacking at present, not 
foreign countries, but drought in our own. Our 
Government has adopted a gigantic plan of 
tree planting in the southern steppes that suffer 
from the hot, dry winds. In a few years we 
won’t have to worry about dry winds, there 
won't be any more droughts, we will have 
changed the climate of the southern prairies, 
This is what our people are now thinking of, 
this is why we look so cheerfully to the future, 
why we all, old and young, are happy to work 
hard for our country’s sake, sooner to bring 
about this happy future of abundance, happiness 
and peace. 

Serafima Mendeleyeva 
Moscow 


NEW DATA ON BRITISH COLONIES 
To Sovier Russta Topay: 

I should like to make the following additions 
and corrections (based on material later received) 
to my article, “Political Democracy in the 
British Colonial Empire” which appeared in 
your issue of December, 1948: 

Tables: Group I: Total eligible, Malta, 138,- 
441; Bermuda, 4-106. Per cent pop. voting, 
Bermuda, 9.5. Total 6 possessions, average 
24.2% of pop. eligible to vote. 

Group II: Total eligible, Gold Coast, 31,398; 
Mauritius, 71,726. Per cent -pop. voting, Gold 
Coast, .093, Mauritius, 15. Total 16 possessions, 
average 1.8 per cent of pop. eligible to vote. 

Group III to Group II: Sudan: Members 
elected, 10 of 65 directly, 55 indirectly; no 
woman suffrage; property requirement; Election 
11-14-48; total eligible and per cent pop. voting, 
unavailable. 

Group III: Cyprus from subgroup (b) to (a). 

Text: Page 20, col. 2, para. 2, eligible to 
vote in Singapore should be 13 per cent; per 
cent actualy voting in Jamaica should be 30 per 
cent. Page 21, col. 1, last para., overall eligibility 
to vote in Mauritius should be 16 per cent; col. 
2, para. 3a per cent participation in Nigeria 
should be .025. 

Henry H. Collins, Jr. 
New York City 


DO YOU HAVE THIS BOOK? 

We have received several requests for copies 
of Woman in Soviet Russia by Jessica Smith 
(Vanguard Press, 1928). Since the book is out 
of print, we would like to ask any of our 
readers possessing a copy they would be willing 
to sell to notify us. 


Our cower is based on a drawing in Cultura 
Sovietica, magazine of the Institute of Mexican- 
Russian Cultural Interchange, published in 
Mexico City. Photos in this issue, unless other- 
wise specified, are from Sovfoto. 








—_— Review 
and Comment —— 


For “One World of Peace”’ 


HE PEACE FORCES OF OUR COUNTRY HAVE RECEIVED A TRE- 

mendous boost from the visit of Dr. Hewlett Johnson, Dean 
of Canterbury. His nationwide tour was climaxed by a great 
peace rally in New York’s Madison Square Garden where a 
capacity audience heard his inspiring message. Sharing the 
platform with him were Henry A. Wallace, leader of the 
Progressive Party, Rev. William Howard Melish, Chairman 
of the National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, which 
sponsored the meeting, Corliss Lamont, Paul Robeson and 
William Gailmor. 

Soviet Ambassador Alexander S. Panyushkin, prevented by 
illness from his scheduled appearance at the meeting, sent a 
message in which he emphasized that the aspirations of the 
Soviet people for friendly relations and cooperation with the 
United States coincided with the aspirations of the American 
people. The Soviet Ambassador declared: 


These aspirations of our people are becoming understood by 
broader and broader circles among the American people. It is for 
this reason that one may be confident that in the long run the 
victory will not be with the supporters of war, however they may 
engage in propaganda to this end, but with the supporters of peace, 
who constitute an overwhelming majority both in the United States 
of America and in other countries. 


Mr. Wallace, enthusiastically acclaimed by the crowd on 
this first major post-election appearance, deplored the alarming 
speed with which the United States and Great Britain have 
galloped down the path which “leads first toward one-sided 
narrow exploitation of more than half the world, and then 
eventually to war.” But he also expressed the opinion that 
“their pace has been slowed somewhat these past months.” 

Addressing the Dean directly as the representative of that 
England which longs for peace, not war, Mr. Wallace said: 

To your England bring the greetings of the millions of Americans 
who also stand for peace, who will not brook reaction, who will 
join in the march toward progress. . . . Tell your England that our 
people, too, want peace—that they just as your England, will not be 
frightened by the warmongers. They will not allow themselves to 
be stampeded into military and foreign adventures that will cost 
them their internal security and forfeit their freedom. 

Reviewing the warlike plans being prepared by the military 
men and the men of Wall Street for the next Congress to 
put through, Mr. Wallace pledged his Progressive Party to 
“fight all legislation to waste our resources in arming and 
militarizing America .. . all efforts to create inflation through 
more wasteful spending on destruction . . . all efforts such as 
the Western European military alliance that cast the die for 
two worlds. .. .” 

Recalling his proposal of last February that the United 
States should move through the UN to set up a World Recon- 
struction Fund, Mr. Wallace declared that in the face of the 
new plans of the military men to waste our resources “I renew 
my proposal and lift the goal”: 


Let us take the ten or more billions the military men are de- 
manding and place it in a World Reconstruction Fund administered 
without political strings by the United Nations. Let us build on the 
modest plans made by the experts of the United Nations to raise the 
living standards of the peoples of Europe and the world. 


In conclusion, Mr. Wallace urged particularly on the church 
leaders of America to carry the fight for peace to every Con- 
gressman, and above all, to take the lead 


- in urging the President to put an end to the cold war, to 
announce to the world his decision to meet personally with 


Premier Stalin to arrive at a peaceful settlement of those issues 
which loom so large only to wilfull men. . . . We have given our 
pledge to fight for peace and world understanding. . . . We know 
that we shall prevail, that with the help of all those who love 
peace throughout the world, we shall yet make our one world 
of peace. 


The Dean of Canterbury’s Message 


R. JOHNSON’S INSPIRING MESSAGE COMBINED THE QUALITIES OF 

the practical approach resulting from his training as an 
engineer with the warm humanism and understanding of 
men’s needs on earth that characterize his religious outlook 
and make him one of the great spiritual leaders of our time. 

He emphasized the growing strength of the peace forces of 
England and assured his audience that Mr. Churchill with 
his talk of war, no longer speaks for the British people. He 
outlined the unutterable insanity of an atomic war, that would 
line up all the manpower of the Western world against 
600,000,000 people represented by the USSR and its allies in 
East and West. 

Explaining that neither the peoples of the Soviet Union nor 
of Eastern Europe, which he has recently visited, want war, 
because the horrors of the last one are still so fresh in their 
consciousness, he said: 

There is another reason why one finds no talk of war in Russia 
or in Eastern Europe. In those countries there is no economic drive 
toward war. They’ve got everything they want in land, territory 
and material. . . . Furthermore, their economy demands peace. 
War would be just a disaster for their economy, a planned economy 
with no unemployment problem in it and with no problem of 
consuming all that can be produced. Therefore, there is no drive 
whatsoever there for war. There is just a drive for peace. 

Now in view of this fact—that Russia does not want war, that 
none of these nations need war, and that my people don’t want war 
and you don’t want war... in view of this, why can’t we get 
around a table and discuss peace? When I ask this, I am told: “Oh, 
the Russians are simply impossible. It’s no, no, no, no,—no to 
everything we propose.” It is wise to remember in this connection 
that four of the first five “no’s” were “no” to the proposition of 
bringing Franco Spain into the United Nations. 


Turning to some of the other “No’s,” Dr. Johnson urged an 
understanding of the other fellow’s point of view. He ex- 
plained that on the atomic energy question the Russians were 
thinking primarily of atomic energy, not of atomic bombs. He 
declared that the Russians above all else want to raise their 
standard of life, and that atomic energy seems to them the key 
for this. That is why they oppose the American plan for inter- 
national control which would mean the cornering by the 
United States of the material for the production of atomic 
energy, and give us a monopoly over sufficient energy to 
replace, in a few years, the energy of all the coal and oil 
deposits in the world. The Soviet Union insists on a plan of 
control which controls the military use of atomic energy, but 
which cannot be used to prevent her from applying atomic 
power to improve the life of her people. 

Reviewing the Berlin issue, the Dean pointed out that the 
Russians have not demanded that the Western Allies get out 
of Berlin, but have only asked them to return to the principles 
of Potsdam and Yalta, which have been violated by the setting 
up of a separate Western German state, instituting a separate 
currency, bringing back the Nazis and rebuilding the German 
war machine. 

Refuting the charges of Russian expansionism, Dr. Johnson 
said that one kind of invasion of Eastern Europe by the Soviet 
Union was indeed taking place—an invasion of ideas. The 
idea of government-financed health services for all the peoples; 
the idea of compulsory and free education for All; the idea ot 
religious liberty (which he found everywhere); the idea of 
complete equality for minorities; and the idea of “creating a 
society in which all the needs of all men are met through a 
planned economy.” 

Dr. Johnson said che Russians were actually realizing 
the fundamental Christian standard of feeding the hungry, 
clothing the naked, healing the sick, freeing the bound and 
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ettered, a standard “so simple that any child can understand 





t—so massive that only a great people can follow it... . It’s 
nur attitude toward our brother man that matters most of all.” 
e said: 


They are seeking to follow this standard in Russia and Eastern 
Europe. That’s the passionate thing and the great new contribution. 
We've given magnificent liberties to the world; they’ve crowned 
them by giving the economic basis which extends those great 
liberties to all. They’ve given the right to work to everybody; the 
right to adequate pay for works; the right to rest after work; the 
right to health; the right to education, the right to security, the 
right to full equality, the right to live a full, cultured life... . . 

Is it possible to live in the same world with Russia? I have tried 
to urge that it is possible. We must live with Russia and other 
countries and we must allow for differences in culture, history and 
social thought between them and us. . . . The Soviet Union does 
not make it a condition of cooperation that its way of life be 
accepted by other countries. Yet there is a feeling that the United 
States does insist that other countries adhere to the American way. 


In closing, the Dean fervently urged upon the American 
pople the courage to recognize that our present policy can 
oily lead to bankruptcy, and determined action to change 
that policy. He urged our full efforts to end the cold war and 
effect a return to a policy of cooperation, implemented by an 
expansion of trade that would help toward the full use of the 
productive power in the world today toward “the ending of 
poverty throughout the world and for the creation of a stand- 
ard of living everywhere in which all men can have the 
abundant life.” He ended on the ringing note that the world 
was advancing toward this goal, but that these things could 
only happen if the people make their will felt. 

The Madison Square Garden Peace Rally which heard 
these challenging and inspiring messages from the Dean of 
Canterbury, Henry Wallace and the other speakers, was one 
of the most successful and momentous ever held by the 
National Council of American-Soviet Friendship. The whole 
meeting, in its music, in its excellent dramatic presentation, 
was geared to taking concrete action to implement these 
messages through the Council’s “Roll Call for Peace.” 

Let us act on the strength and inspiration the Dean’s pres- 
ence has brought us by helping to fulfill mankind’s great hope 
of Peace on Earth and joining in this Roll Call. The small act 
for each one of us of signing our names, multiplied a million 
times, will become a thunderous demand our government 
cannot fail to heed. 


The General Assembly 


HE UnitEep STaTEs DELEGATES TO THE Paris GENERAL AssEM- 

bly packed up their unfinished business in their brief cases 
until next April and hurried home for Christmas, claiming 
victories over the Soviet Union “on every major issue.” 

Are the victories they brought home victories that strengthen 
our hope of peace as we cross the threshold of the New Year? 
The United Nations, according to its Charter, was designed 
“To maintain international peace and security. . . . To develop 
friendly relations among nations. . . . To achieve international 
cooperation. . . . To be a center for harmonizing the actions 
of nations in the attainment of these common ends.” 

_ Instead of increasing international cooperation, Anglo-Amer- 
ican policies have served to widen the breach between East 
and West. Instead of leading to mutually satisfactory settle- 
ments, these policies resulted in one Soviet proposal after 
another being voted down in the General Assembly. We have 
heard a great deal about the Soviet “No’s.” Is the American 
record of “No’s” at this session cause for jubilation? 
_ On Disarmament, the Soviet proposal of a one-third reduc- 
tion within one year by the Big Five of all armed forces was 
voted down and a weak resolution calling for further study of 
the question was adopted. Not only the Soviet proposal but 
I the UN’s cwn arms reduction resolution was thus rejected. 
, On Atomic Control, the major Soviet concession in with- 
alee oe on destruction and outlawry of atomic 
p, embodied in the Ukrainian resolution 
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for simultaneous signing of conventions for international con- 
trol and for the destruction of atomic weapons, was spurned. 
Instead, the United States pushed through approval of its own 
plan as the basis for further consultations of the permanent 
members of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

On Palestine, the Soviet proposal to withdraw all foreign 
troops from Israel and provide for an Israel-Arab settlement 
on the basis of the original UN partition plan, setting up two 
independent states in Palestine (with no territory going to 
Transjordan, as Count Bernadotte and the British proposed) 
was voted down. The US-British plan embodying a modifica- 
tion of the Bernadotte plan, and which would have deprived 
Israel of the Negev in return for Western Galilee, was like- 
wise rejected. The resolution finally passed in effect nullified 
the original UN decision. It provided for a Conciliation Com- 
mission to which, over-ruling Soviet objections, the Assembly 
named France, Turkey and the United States. The Commis- 
sion is weighted in favor of the Arabs since the United States, 
despite post-election lip-service to Israeli interests has in fact 
supported British policies and the oil interests. France, sup- 
posedly “neutral” has to remember that it is a Marshall Plan 
country and Turkey, of course, is a Mohammedan state. 

On the Balkan issue, the Assembly charged Albania, Bul- 
garia and Yugoslavia with jeopardizing peace by aiding the 
Greek guerrillas, and extended the life of the Balkan Com- 
mission, defeating the Soviet resolution to end the Balkan 
Commission (whose evidence of outside aid to Greece would 
stand up in no reputable court) and withdraw all foreign 
troops from Greece. While the USSR was thus indirectly 
blamed for intervention in Greece, the whole world is aware 
whence the real intervention comes. The failure of the 
Truman doctrine to achieve its purposes was at last perforce 
acknowledged by the President himself in his latest report. 
(We've helped kill 10,000 Greeks at $30,000 a head, and 
the economic situation continues to deteriorate.) The true 
nature of the monarcho-fascist government being upheld by 
American arms, was highlighted during the Paris session 
when UN Assembly President Evatt appealed to the Greek 
government to suspend the death sentence imposed on ten 
trade union leaders, and in his announcement that the Greek 
government had blocked his efforts to settle outstanding prob- 
lems between Greece and its Northern neighbors by refusing 
“to treat existing boundaries between Albania and Greece as 


definitive.” (The Greek government maintains southern Al- 


bania belongs to them.) 

On Korea, the Assembly voted, against the strong opposition 
of the USSR and its supporters, to recognize the American- 
sponsored government set up in Seoul and provided for the 
withdrawal of American troops under the vague formula “as 
early as practicable,” as well as for the continuation of the 
UN Temporary Commission on Korea which witnessed the 
elections in South Korea last May. (The Soviet Union had 
previously proposed withdrawal of both Soviet and American 
troops and free elections for all Korea. Democratic elections 
have been held in the North and Soviet troops withdrawn.) 

On Outlawing Genocide, a convention was unanimously 
adopted. The Soviet “bloc” fought unsuccessfully for amend- 
ments linking genocide to Nazism and fascism and other 
political ideologies propagating racial and national hatreds, to 
include attempts to destroy the language and culture of any 
group, and to condemn as criminal any propaganda tending 
to arouse racial and religious hatred, but voted for the con- 
vention in the end. 

On Human Rights, the Declaration which constitutes the 
first part of a projected international Bill of Rights was 
adopted, with the USSR and its supporters abstaining, more 
because of its omissions than its actual content. The Soviet 
position seems to have been in part that general declarations 
mean little unless accompanied by some guarantee; that free- 
dom of expression must be limited when it comes to propaga- 
tion of ideas of hatred, of fascism and of war; and that the 
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Declaration failed to condemn fascism or to protect adequately 
minorities and colonial peoples. 


The Berlin Issue 


HE EXTENT TO WHICH WORLD PUBLIC OPINION RALLIED TO THE 
a to find a peaceful solution of the differences is one 
of the most heartening results of the Paris meeting. It is quite 
clear that the Berlin issue was wholly capable of solution by 
direct negotiations had the United States and Britain really 
desired a solution, and that it need never have been brought 
before the Security Council. Attempts to brand Soviet actions 
in Berlin as a threat to the peace failed. 

We reported in our last issue on the November 13 appeal 
by UN General Secretary Lie and General Assembly President 
Evatt to the four powers asking for renewed efforts to com- 
pose their differences, beginning with Berlin. The three West- 
ern Powers took the position of refusing further negotiations 
“under duress,” while the USSR emphasized its readiness to 
settle the problem on the basis of the four-power Moscow 
agreement of August 30 which provided for simultaneous 
lifting of the blockade and introduction of a single currency 
in Berlin, and for a Foreign Ministers’ Conference to settle 
the question of Germany as a whole. 

Security Council President Bramuglia continued his media- 
tion efforts on the basis of setting up a committee of “neutral” 
experts to iron out the remaining differences. The plan was 
accepted immediately by the USSR and France, but delayed 
according to newspaper reports, by British and American 
objections. Finally, however, on November 30 the official pro- 
posal was made by Dr. Bramuglia. On December 1 the Soviet 
Union formally accepted. The United States, Britain and 
France made a joint statement to the effect that they “wel- 
comed” the move, but reserved entirely the position of their 
governments regarding any final proposal. 

That the delays were not due to Soviet intransigeance was 
made clear by a belligerent interview given in Berlin on 
November 29 by Col. Frank Howley who told a group of 
visiting UN reporters that the Berlin problem could no longer 
be solved merely through a currency agreement and the lifting 
of the blockade. He said the time was ripe for a “showdown,” 
and raised the ante by issuing a six-point program, including 
provocatively worded demands that the Russians live up to 
their agreement with the Western powers, cease attacks on 
the West, compromise on all outstanding problems, cease “the 
use of terror to hold down the German people,” etc. 

On the same day Senator Tom Connally of Texas, who will 
resume chairmanship of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations in the new Congress, gave out an interview in New 
York in which, while not expressing a markedly friendly 
attitude toward the Russians, he predicted an early end of the 
Berlin crisis, and said he felt that the matter of Russian cur- 
rency in Berlin did not justify the cost of the airlift. Referring 
to the August 30 agreement, he confirmed that the Americans 
had been responsible for breaking off the Berlin conferences 
of the four military governors to implement it by stating: 
“The plan proposed by the earlier talks was not looked upon 
with favor by the Military Governors, who did not accept it.” 
(New York Times, November 30.) 

Soon the West found a new pretext for failing to reach a 
settlement. The original agreement on Berlin had provided 
for a four-power municipal administration. Such a govern- 
ment had been elected in 1946, and new elections, had the 
original four-power agreement been operative, were due De- 
cember 6. But the four-power administration of Berlin (in the 
center of the Soviet Zone) derived its legality from four-power 
administration of Germany as a whole. Following the London 
conference of last June which excluded the Soviet Union, the 
Western powers proceeded with their plans for setting up a 
separate Western German state. It was this basic violation of 
Potsdam, and the subsequent action of the West in introducing 
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their currency into Berlin, that gave rise to the crisis. The 
Soviet Union has at no time insisted that the Western powers 
leave Berlin. But it has maintained that if they remain they 
must return to the Potsdam agreement for a unified Germany. 
The original violation by the West of the four-power admin- 
istration of Germany had its reflection in the Berlin admin- 
istration which had ceased to be a reliable organ. It was not 
carrying out agreed-upon directives, many of its officials had 
ceased to function entirely, and it was not meeting the urgent 
needs of the population. The Soviet authorities felt that under 
present chaotic conditions in Berlin as a whole no truly free 
and representative elections could be held. An “Extraordinary 
meeting” was held in the Soviet Zone of Berlin of city dele- 
gates, representatives of several political parties, trade unions, 
women, youth and others. A provisional government was set 
up, with Friedrich Ebert as mayor, and recognized by the 
Soviet authorities as the only legal organ of administration 
“pending uniform free and democratic elections in all Berlin, 
which the Soviet command still believes to be necessary.” 

On December 5 the United States, British and French is- 
sued a joint note condemning Russian actions in setting up an 
Eastern city administration, warning that no currency agree- 
ment would be possible unless the Russians disowned the new 
executive, and laying the blame for the split in Berlin entirely 
on the USSR. The Western zones held their elections, which 
were boycotted by the Socialist Unity Party, and set up a 
separate administration for their own zone, which, it is now 
reported, is to be integrated into the projected West German 
government. 

The reason the United States authorities have consistently 
blocked a settlement in Berlin and in Germany can be found 
in our expanding military program and in the plans for a 
West European Military Alliance now reported in the blue- 
print stage. In order to put through the next Congress the 
ten billion dollar appropriation that will be necessary to float 
this military counterpart of the Marshall Plan, it is necessary 
to keep the war scare alive. The plan involves a military 
alliance between the United States, Canada, Great Britain, 
France, and the Benelux countries, and efforts are reported 
being made to incorporate the Scandinavian countries, Italy, 
Iceland, Ireland, Spain and Portugal into the pact—as well 
as western Germany, according to a statement by General Clay. 

In an article in the New York Herald Tribune of December 
7 summing up the General Assembly sessions, Sumner Welles, 
former Under Secretary of State, declared that the time had 
come for the Administration to reexamine this country’s rela- 
tionship to the United Nations. He warned sharply against 
using the United Nations as an instrument to advance our 
own ends, and said that hope of peace would vanish “if the 
United Nations ever becomes the instrument of any one 
power, or coalition of powers.” He also said: 

By the negotiation of an exclusive Western military alliance out- 
side of the United Nations, as though there were no Article 51 


in the Charter, the United States is paving the way for a world 
divided that may destroy the United Nations. 


There are plenty of signs that our generals and bankers will 
not have everything their own way. All our military aid has 
not crushed the people’s movements in China and in Greece. 
There is bitter resentment in France and other European 
countries over our rebuilding of the Ruhr, and increasing 
reports that the Marshall plan has so far had only negative 
results. “The wisest men in Europe do not put as much faith 
in these plans as they often have to pretend they do,” wrote 
Michael Hoffman (New York Times, December 13). 

America’s prestige has not been heightened by our recent 
actions either within or without the United Nations. It will 
not be so easy to find allies for war. But the American people 
will find allies everywhere in intensifying their effort to change 
the policy of our government into a policy of peace. 
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Russia Plants Trees. 


While Abroad... 


by ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


PLANNED to report to Soviet Russia 

Today on something quite different. 
I left New York so recently that its fever 
is still in my veins and I know what you 
want. You want to know what the Rus- 
sians think about war. That’s what every 
American headline shouts of. 

So I planned to say something on this 
line. As soon as one crosses that “iron 
curtain” the war talk dies. France is full 
of it, of war talk, strikes and all kinds of 
fever, for France is a Marshall Plan coun- 
try, still in the American zone. But 
Prague works quietly and hard, with a 
bread and sugar ration 25 per cent higher 
than a year ago. Poland offers enormous 
butter pats for breakfast and brags that, 
for the first time in centuries, Poles eat 
as well as the once master-German race. 

Moscow is happier and more peaceful 
than I ever saw it. People have jobs, 
shops are full of food. Last December’s 
currency reform made commodities avail- 
able. The losses of war are three years 
buried, while the present American war 
fever is a distant thunder on the Western 
horizon, less noticeable than the fact 
that, after the long war strain, it is at 
last easy to get food. 

There was an odd sense of having 
really passed some kind of curtain, not 
an iron one, but a magic lantern one, and 
seeing everything suddenly the other way 
about. I learned in the first few days 
a lot of things that one never reads in 
America, and that I imagine the average 
American doesn’t know. These things 
seemed very important at first, the things 
I must immediately tell. 

Berlin, for instance. I had come from 
New York where the papers daily 
shrieked about the terrible Russian 
“blockade,” that was trying to starve Ber- 
lin for “political gain.” I found that peo- 
ple here don’t consider that there’s any 
“blockade” at all, but merely a currency 
and trade control to prevent American 
black-marketeers from ruining the entire 
Soviet zone. They assure me that at all 
times the Russians have had enough food 
in their sector of Berlin to feed the entire 
city, and can bring more in from Poland 
if needed, but that the Western military 
authorities terrorize with loss of food 
cards and even by physical beatings any 
Germans who try to go to the Soviet 
zone to buy. They give you examples. 

The view here is that the Americans 
don’t want any solution in Berlin ex- 
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cept one that will enable them to use 
their foothold in that city to ruin the 
economy of the entire Soviet zone; that 
the “air-lift” is chiefly propaganda and 
military furor, plus export of a lot of 
Berlin industrial property without con- 
trol. That every time an agreement is 
reached, the Americans break it by try- 
ing to make it mean more than it says. 
For instance, by translating “four power 
control” of Berlin currency into the right 
of Americans to print Soviet zone marks. 


Take the atom bomb, as a second sub- 
ject. After all that I read in America 
about it I was startled to learn here that 
the Russians have advocated interna- 
tional control of atomic energy for two 
years, and that they think the Americans 
refuse it. When one reads Vyshinsky’s 
speeches on the subject—which seldom 
reach America fully—it becomes quite 
clear. The Russians say that interna- 
tional control of atomic energy must go 
hand in hand with an international pro- 
hibition of any use of atomic energy 
for war purposes anywhere, which means 
the atom bombs must be destroyed 
wherever they exist—whether Russia or 
America—and that no more research 
should be made anywhere towards mak- 
ing atom bombs. The Russians are ready 
to let international commissions destroy 
any atoms bombs that might be found 
in Russia and stop any research of that 


kind. 


Per contra, they say the American 
plan is a bare-faced demand for an 
American monopoly (thinly disguised as 
“international” control) of all of the 
basic mineral resources of the earth, 
an American monopoly which would 
have power to prevent Russian scientists 
from developing atomic energy for in- 
dustrial purposes, a subject in which 
there is much interest here. Naturally 
the Russians won’t agree to hand their 
natural resources to Wall Street, and that 
is where the deadlock begins. 

The subject on which I felt the strang- 
est reversal was this matter of Korea, 
on which I was supposed to be informed. 





ANNA LOUISE STRONG was the first Ameri- 
can correspondent to report from North 
Korea where she traveled extensively. She 
is the author of "People of the USSR," "Wild 
River" and many other books. She is at 
present in Moscow. 


Instead of reading of Syngman Rhee 
as president, as one does in the American 
press, I never see him mentioned at all. 
I read of the “Supreme National Assem- 
bly” of Korea, and learn that it was 
elected on August 25, by an election 
held both in the north and the south, 
with a 99.9 per cent turnout of the vot- 
ers in the north and a 77.5 per cent 
turnout in the south, i.e., the Ameri- 
can zone. 

Did any of you ever read of that 
election? I never did. And I was right 
in New York, the center of news. I 
recall dispatches about “riots” in South 
Korea, and especially in a place called 
Kaishu, and that the Americans sent 
extra forces and even planes to put 
that riot down. But here I learn that 
those “riots” were actually an under- 
ground “election” all over the American 
zone, and that, “because of the American 
terror,’ the election was held in two 
stages, the second stage of which was a 
“congress” in Kaishu to pick the final 
delegates who went north. This had to 
be done because, of all the delegates 
elected directly and locally by the peo- 
ple in the American zone, 42 were 
jailed and 78 were prevented from at- 
tending, and many “perished on the 
way.” 

So a “Supreme National Assembly” 
was held in Pyongyang on September 2 
with 360 deputies from South Korea 
(the American zone but coming against 
the will of the Americans), and 212 
from North Korea, who were elected 
without trouble. They adopted a con- 
stitution, set up a government, and 
called upon the USSR and the USA to 
remove their troops. The USSR agreed, 
and is taking its troops from Korea. 
The USA did not agree, but will keep 
its troops there indefinitely. But there is 
now a “united government” sitting 
in Pyongyang which millions of Kor- 
eans of both zones recognize. 

None of these facts were known to 
me when I was in America. I doubt if 
they are widely known to others, for I 
don’t think I’m stupider than most. 
So these were the bits of “important 
news” on which I planned my article, my 
first report for Soviet Russia Today. 

Then suddenly a major event hap- 
pened that made me regretfully con- 
dense all the above world-shaking mat- 
ters into the shortest possible number 
of paragraphs. I’m sending them, be- 
cause I think my American readers want 
them. But Russian minds are stirred 
by quite a different thing. Neither Ber- 
lin, nor Korea nor the atom bomb is 
attracting here as much attention as the 
tremendous fact that Russia is planting 
trees! 

Stop for a moment, please, and think 
about that! 

(The second part of Miss Strong’s report will 
appear in our next issue.) 





ROM TIME TO TIME, since the 

end of the war, the American press 
has carried cursory reports from Moscow 
of various governmental announcements: 
The price of certain consumer goods 
has been reduced a given per cent; so 
many new groceries and delicatessens 
have opened within a certain period; con- 
sumers’ cooperatives have been extended 
to include the cities as well as the rural 
areas; the entire monetary system has 
been consolidated and rationing aban- 
doned; additional price reductions on 
other consumers’ commodities; so many 
thousands of square meters of new hous- 
ing available. 

These and many, many other bare 
and tantalizing reports—bare, because 
invariably they were reported here with 
a kind of patronizing brevity; tantaliz- 
ing, because the American correspon- 
dents reporting these events seldom felt 
called upon to equate this news, to re- 
late it to the man on the Moscow streets. 

But what have they meant to the 
Muscovite, to the people of the Soviet 
Union? What have they meant in the 
simplest terms—in terms of more cloth- 
ing, better food, better housing, in a 
lower cost of living? 

It would seem that in this day of the 
inflationary spiral-—not only here at 
home but in Western Europe as well— 
any news of a trend anywhere that indi- 
cates a lowering cost of living is big 
news indeed. Convinced of this, we 
sought out the answers to some of the 
above questions. And we found them. 

What follows is based on the eye- 
witness report of an American eminently 
equipped to present a picture of life 
today in the Soviet capital. He is a 
trained observer; he is fluent in the Rus- 
sian language; he is acquainted with 
Russian culture, history and literature; 
and he spent more than two years in 
Moscow—a good part of 1946, all of 
1947, and more than half of this present 
year—making it his business to watch 
developments, study trends, and see for 
himself. 

When he arrived in the capital, that 
was in 1946, the city looked pretty 
shabby, he told me. The buildings were 
drab, neglected during the long years 
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The Russians Move Ahead 


An American observer tells of life in Russia in the past 
two years and why the Russians are confident of the future 


by ANDREW VOYNOW 


of the war, and the people on the boule- 
vards were dressed in threadbare clothes 
of pre-war vintage. Food was severely 
rationed and eating, though adequate to 
sustain the people, was dull. There were 
only five first-class restaurants, but the 
cost of an average dinner was fabulous 
—between 400 and 800 rubles, depend- 
ing on the menu. Few Russians could 
afford this luxury, even though a large 
segment of the population had been de- 
mobilized from the army and had re- 
ceived five years’ mustering out pay in 
lump sums. Consumer goods were scarce 
and the stores consequently bare. And 
yet, my informant said, conversations 
with the Russians convinced him that 
the population understood and accepted 
that this was still part of the cost of 
the war. 

My friend decided against drawing 
any conclusions. He would bide his time. 
He recalled that as he flew into the 
USSR, one of the passengers on his 
plane, a Red Army officer, spoke of his 
country and how it had suffered during 
the war. He was proud of his country 
and expressed apprehension lest the for- 
eigner mistake war damage and impov- 
erishment for backwardness. Above all, 
he said, don’t draw hasty conclusions. 


Sound advice, which the American | 


heeded. 


When occasional price cuts were an- | 


nounced, the people hailed these events 
not as triumphs but as indications that 
their confidence in a better future was 
justified. i 
And yet enormous difficulties stood in 
the way. The food situation in 1947 was, 
as a result of the crop failure, very dif- 
ficult. This was never concealed from 
the people, they read of the drought in 
the press and Konstantine Simonov 
wrote of it in Smoke of the Native Land. 
But these hardships comprised the 
final hurdle which made the _long- 
awaited days soon to follow so thrilling. 
The big news, the really great event, 
came in December, 1947, a year ago. 
That was the stabilization of the ruble, 
the monetary reform; the abandonment 
of rationing; and the _ standardization 
and cut-back of prices on most food and 
consumer goods right down the line. 
Moscow very soon was a different 
city. The first effect noticeable to a for- 
eigner was that long bread lines formed! 
But for white bread that the Russians 
had not tasted for some six years. This 
was just the initial reaction—the lines 


disappeared when the people realized 


The summer restaurant on Pushkin Square in the heart of Moscow 
















































































The Bolshoy Theater (left) and Department Store No. | (right) on Theater Square 


that white bread was there to stay, as 
much of it as they wanted. Literally 
dozens of new food stores opened. This 
was partly the result of a policy of stimu- 
lating the rapid growth of cooperative 
stores. And since so many of the gov- 
ernment groceries, delicatessens, fruit 
and fish stores were frequently luxuri- 
ous establishments, the cooperative stores 
that existed underwent major redecora- 
tion and the new ones that opened were 
extremely attractive. 

Moscow suddenly became a city of 
restaurants. They appeared in all parts 
of the capital and featured menus at 
prices available to all. The first category 
restaurants served meals with a price 
range of from 30 to 60 rubles (not long 
before, these same dinners cost from 
400 to 800 rubles). The meals in sec- 
ondary category restaurants, with music, 
were 15 to 25 rubles; in the same type 
of restaurant, without music, between 
5 and 15 rubles. And the dining rooms, 
or stolovayas in the various working 
places (factories, institutes, administra- 
tion offices, etc.), served dinners for 3 
and 4 rubles. 

At the same time the consumer goods 
situation sharply improved. Goods had 
been accumulated in anticipation of the 
stabilization of the currency, and this 
evidence of good economic planning had 
a tremendous moral effect on the people. 
Some goods were still scarce. But where- 
as before there was actually next to 
nothing, now there was a wide range of 
things available. Especially striking was 
the complete assortment of electrical 
equipment, all of excellent quality and 
beautifully finished, and including every- 
thing from small electric stoves, or hot 
points, to vacuum cleaners comparable 
‘io the good American ones. 

Clothing appeared in the shops, and 
at prices within the range of the average 


working man. A man’s business suit was 
available for 600 rubles (prior to this, a 
suit cost at least 3,000 rubles); a boy’s 
two-piece corduroy outfit, 4o rubles; 
shoes, from 150 to 300 rubles; shirts, 
European style, 65 rubles. 

By last spring, my informant said, 
everyone seemingly had some major 
item of new clothing. The threadbare 
aspect of the people on the streets had 
disappeared. 

Indeed, in the two years under obser- 
vation, life for the Muscovite was un- 
dergoing what seemed to be a very 
steady change for the better. What about 
outside the capital? My friend tells me 
that it is quite evident that similar im- 
provements were under way throughout 
the country. His thorough study of con- 
ditions there, through contacts with 
numerous people from other parts of 
the USSR, his brief trips outside the 
city, and through a day-to-day check-up 
of the press, convinced him that this 
was so. Not only in food and clothing 
and restaurants and consumer goods, 
but in housing too. The bomb damage 
in Moscow was comparatively slight— 
outside, especially in the war-torn dis- 
tricts, housing was one of the major post- 
war problems. And this problem was 
tackled in the same vigorous and 
planned manner. 

Prefabricated homes were seen aris- 
ing everywhere on the few trips that 
this American took. These were not the 
fancy prefabricated homes known to 
Americans through articles and illustra- 
tions in our slick magazines. These were 
simple sturdy log homes. The logs were 
cut to size and marked, then shipped 
to the sites. They were so designed that 
two men could erect them in a few 
days. Some of them were built on brick 
foundations. They were not fancy; but 
they were warm, sturdy, roomy, built to 


last and, what was most important, they 
went up quickly and did much to allevi- 
ate the suffering of hundreds of thou- 
sands who had been homeless for years. 

So much for a brief picture of the 
material improvements of the Soviet peo- 
ple. But man does not live by bread 
alone. What of the “spiritual” life; what 
about relaxation, the unrelenting quest 
for culture, for knowledge? 

This is but an interview and at most 
it can only be a vignette of how the So- 
viet people fare. I can set forth, there- 
fore, only some of the highlights of what 
this American observed. 

As readers of Soviet Russia Today 
know, the Soviet people have always 
been avid readers. The war in no way 
diminished this love for reading, al- 
though the quantity of books and the 
size of editions naturally were curtailed. 
In 1946, when my informant arrived in 
Moscow, there was a “scarcity” of books. 
He used the word advisedly, for al- 
though there were insufficient books to 
meet the demand, it must be remem- 
bered that demand for books in the 
Soviet Union is colossal. It is by no 
means unusual for a new book, in an 
edition of thirty, forty or even fifty thou- 
sand, to be completely sold out several 
hours after the book stores open. 

As a result of this demand, and the 
shortage, there were those who devel- 
oped a lively black market in books. They 
would brave the throng of book-hungry 
buyers that crowded around the book 
counters like American customers around 
a nylon stocking counter, and secure 
their prize. Once outside, they would 
immediately turn the book over to some 
more timid purchaser at several times 
the cost of the volume. Sometimes they 
would sell it at a handsome profit to the 
second-hand book stores. 

This phenomenon disappeared, how- 
ever, when more books became available 
and when prices were standardized at 
the second-hand book stores. However, it 
is mentioned only to point out how avid 
the Soviet people are in the matter of 
reading. 

One of the most striking manifesta- 
tions of a people’s vigorous desire to 
probe all fields of thought, to broaden 
an ever-broadening horizon, to keep up 
with the most current trends in the 
humanities is the unusual lecture activity 
noted by my informant in Moscow, in 
Leningrad and, according to his studies, 
in other parts of the Soviet Union. 

Series of lectures, at the University, 
at the Polytechnical Museum, at fac- 
tories, Academies, schools and elsewhere, 
on every aspect of human learning, are 
so complete and varied as to give the 
individual an opportunity to acquire the 
equivalent of a college education in the 
evenings and on Sundays. 

The Russians have infinite patience, 
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my informant tells me. The lectures usu- 
ally lasted from one-and-a-half to two 
hours, and were followed by a question 
period that sometimes lasted as long or 
longer. And yet, on many occasions, my 
friend would observe the same individ- 
uals at three consecutive lectures on Sun- 
day. Nine hours of a Sunday spent at 
lectures! 

Who were these gluttons for learning? 
The audiences were interesting. Between 
30 and 4o per cent of them have sec- 
ondary education; a large per cent of 
them had attended specialized training 
schools, rather than the arts. These lec- 
tures gave them an opportunity of round- 
ing out their education. And they were 
not slow to seize the opportunity. Army 
men comprised a good portion of the 
audience, and they seemed generally alert 
and interested and consistently read the 
supplementary reading suggested by the 
lecturers. Many elderly people attended; 
people who lacked the opportunity for 
education in their youth and were mak- 
ing up for it today. 

In 1947, the attendance at lectures be- 
came so great and the demand for lec- 
turers so heavy that it gave rise to the 
Society for the Dissemination of Politi- 
cal and Scientific Knowledge under the 
chairmanship of Sergei Vavilov, Presi- 
dent of the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR. The purpose of the Society was 
to organize, coordinate, guide and assist 
in the spread of knowledge through the 
lecture platform. And in the first two 
months of its existence, it organized 
more than 500 lectures in Moscow alone. 
The lecturers are Academicians, profes- 
sors, instructors, writers, specialists in 
every imaginable field, and they address 
audiences ranging from several hundred 
to well over one thousand. 

Some of the subiects covered, at ran- 
dom, are: Russian classical and Soviet 
literature, Western literature, literature of 
the Soviet Republics, international affairs, 
satire and humor in literature, theory of 
Marxism-Leninism, new developments 
in the theory of immunization and pre- 
ventive injections, Soviet architecture, 
the Communist Manifesto, Lenin’s What 





MORE GOODS AND 


MOST RECENT figures received from the 
Soviet Union indicate a continuing increase 
in consumer goods production and greater 
buying by the Soviet public. We cite here 
just a few of these figures, which tell their 
own stories. 


In the third quarter of 1948, 56 per cent 
more bread was purchased than in the 
same quarter the previous year; 92 per 
cent more sugar than in the same quarter 
the previous year; 41 per cent more con- 
fectionary products; 55 per cent more tex- 
tiles; 24 per cent more silk fabrics. 


During the first nine months of 1948, 
output of consumer goods increased nearly 
25 per cent, compared with the same period 
of the year before. In many branches of 
the textile industry, the increase was even 
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greater. Thus, production of woolens in 
that period increased 29.2 per cent; silks, 
29.1 per cent; linens, 33.7; hosiery, 48. 
Output of shoes, haberdasheries, furs, 
knitted goods and glassware also increased. 

It is noteworthy that these increases also 
meant a greater variety for the Soviet pur- 
chaser. The textile industry of Moscow 
alone in the third quarter of 1948 produced 
120 new textile patterns and color schemes; 
the mills in Ivanovo brought out about 
200; the Leningrad mills, 60. This has 
stimulated the designers who, at an All- 
Union exhibit in Moscow, displayed 1,500 
new models of wearing apparel for men, 
women and children. The shoe industry, 
too, has been enlarging its assortment. 
During the first half of 1948, it produced 
300 new models of footwear. 





to Do?, on Chernyshevsky—Russian rev- 
olutionist and writer, history of various 
eras, and a host of other subjects. 

The numerous lectures given each 
week in Moscow, attended by average 
audiences of 500, indicate the lively in- 
terest of large numbers of people in the 
Soviet capital. 

A word about the theater, which my 
friend, in agreement with critics through- 
out the world, considers of the finest 
caliber. When he was there, Moscow 
had twenty-five legitimate theaters and 
six musical theaters—mainly opera— 
each with a repertoire of ten or fifteen 
plays, or 400 plays a year. You could, he 
says, go to the theater every night for 
two years without covering everything 
the Soviet theater has to offer. Most in- 
teresting is that each theater has a pe- 
culiar stamp of its own—the direction, 
the acting, the interpretation is always 
characteristic of the given theater. Each 
seems to have its own following. Be- 
sides, the Moscow theater-goer enjoys 
seeing the same play performed several 
times by as many different theaters. 

In 1947, sixty-five new Soviet plays 
were presented, and many were panned 
by the press (who says there is no criti- 





cism in the Soviet Union?) for various 
reasons. This resulted in the removal of 
governmental subsidies for these theaters, 
and this, in turn, was designed to in- 
crease the interest of the theaters in put- 
ting on good plays. It was a heartening 
move, for, in the opinion of my in- 
formant, it could only lead to further 
improving what has been admitted to 
be the leading theater in the world. 

This is the picture of how the Soviet 
people have fared since the end of the 
war. It is by no means complete. My in- 
formant points out that the problems 
are not yet all solved. There are still cer- 
tain shortages; some prices are still too 
high; though enormous progress has 
been made, it will be some time before 
the housing situation is completely satis- 
factory. But the important thing is the 
trend. It’s in the right direction. The 
problems are being solved. Living stand- 
ards are improving (in some opinions 
this is slow, but the fact remains that 
the direction is toward betterment). The 
people are moving ahead, they are faring 
better, and with each passing month 
their confidence in a better and richer 
life not only remains unshaken but 
grows. 


A view of the Moscow River (left) and three youngsters taking advantage of the spring thaw to sail boats in the boulevard parks 
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The Man Who Counts 


by SERGE] KOURNAKOFF 


CCORDING to a tradition estab- 

lished years before the Revolution, 
Russian literature used to depict the 
bookkeeper and accountant as a sort of 
Caspar Milquetoast, completely devoid 
of spine, self-respect and initiative. The 
proverbial bookkeeper in Chekhov, Os- 
trovsky and other Russian writers in- 
evitably had a toothache, a red kerchief 
tied around his head, a back habitually 
arched by respect for his superiors and a 
humdrum, tedious life completely devoid 
of any silver lining. He was ugly, timor- 
ous, abysmally poor and henpecked. 

Together with the people and life in 
general the Russian bookkeeper has gone 
through a period of heightened evolution. 
In order to understand this just think 
of the pitiful character in Chekhov's 
Jubilee and now meet Abram Israele- 
vich Okunev, head bookkeeper of one of 
the engineering departments of the Min- 
istry of Forestry. This department pre- 
pares projects for the construction of 
various enterprises of the lumber and 
chemical industries. 

Abram Israelevich is 58. He has been 
at his books for 38 years. But this has not 
in the least dulled his sense of humor. 
He has a way of slyly winking at you 
from behind his glasses that shows that 
this faithful servant of the national fin- 
ances can appreciate both a complex fin- 
ancial problem and a funny situation. 

Abram Israelevich is of medium height 
and carries a large round head on an erect 
spine. He started as an apprentice in a 
Kiev bank almost forty years ago. After 
three months, his immediate chief de- 
cided that he had to have an urgent vaca- 
tion and recommended the boy as a pinch 
hitter. Almost fainting with fright, 
Abram took on the job with all the re- 
sponsibilities, but without any raise. He 
was still being paid as an apprentice. But 
his chief had figured things wrong— 
young Abram remained at the exalted 
desk even when the chief’s vacation was 
over, 

In 1917, Abram Israelevich was active 
as one of the main organizers of the trade 
union of bank clerks, tellers and book- 
Keepers. Since then he has never been 
Out of an elective trade union job. He 
either serves on various auditing commit- 
tees, or on the board of the Mutual Aid 
Fund. Such funds, by the way, exist in 
almost all Soviet enterprises, institutions 
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and even on collective farms. Any mem- 
ber of the collective may join it by pay- 
ing monthly dues of a few rubles. The 
fund is used by the board to help out any 
member who is faced with an unexpected 
financial problem. Any member can get 
back the full amount he has paid in. 

But to return to our bookkeeper. 
Abram Israelevich is now a member of 
the trade union of Land and Forest 
Workers, because in the Soviet Union 
all workers in a given enterprise or insti- 
tution belong to the same trade union. 
In our case foresters, lumbermen, book- 
keepers, engineers, watchmen all belong 
to the Land and Forest Workers. 

Abram Israelevich receives a fixed sal- 
ary of 1,000 rubles per month, but that 
is not his only income. He makes an- 
other 700-800 rubles a month on special 
consultations in connection with the vari- 
ous projects being worked out by his 
office. 

Once in three months he gets a bonus 
amounting to three week’s salary for over- 
fulfilling the plan of work assigned to 
his office. This bonus does not depend 
on him individually, but on the work 
done by the whole collective. 

Because of his age and health our 
bookkeeper gets an extra month’s salary 
during his vacation for special treatments 
(the vacation is fully paid, of course). 

Another source of income for our book- 
keeper is writing articles on special finan- 
citl subjects for the magazine The Fin- 
ancial Worker. 

Mrs. Okunev works as a bookkeeper, 
too. Not being a head bookkeeper she 
gets 800 rubles per month. All told, the 
family income, not counting the special 
bonus for medical treatment, stacks up 
to a minimum of 2,750 rubles per month. 
The family consists of three people—hus- 
band, wife and the husband’s aged 
mother. 

They occupy an adequate three-room 
apartment with all conveniences. For this 
they pay 100 rubles per month, including 
electric light and water., Gas is extra, 
coming to about fourteen rubles per 
month. Thus the family spends only 





slightly more than 4 per cent of their 
income on rent. 

The apartment is simply but com- 
fortably furnished. The library consists 
of some 2,000 books on which Abram 
Israelevich spends quite a bit of money. 

Food is still the main item. Both hus- 
band and wife have mid-day dinner at 
the restaurant of their respective offices. 
Each dinner costs them about 6 rubles, 
thus making a total of about 300 rubles 
per month for both. Aside from that they 
buy food for the mother who cooks for 
herself. They have breakfast, supper, tea 
and Sunday dinner at home. All this 
amounts to another 1,000 rubles per 
month. This means that all told they 
spend about half their income on food. 

Almost half of the family income re- 
mains, after food and rent bills have been 
paid, for clothes, entertainment, amuse- 
ments, etc. Remember that medical ser- 
vice is completely free and does not have 
to be budgeted. The Okunevs subscribe 
to four newspapers. 

When vacation time arrives, both hus- 
band and wife get “tickets” from their 
trade unions to rest home or sanatorium 
depending on what they need and want. 
They pay only 30 per cent of the cost, 
the trade union paying the balance. The 
“ticket” includes room, board, medical 
treatments, etc. 

When we called on Abram Israelevich 
we found him alone with his mother, 
his wife having gone to a sanatorium 
near Odessa where she is undergoing 
special mud treatments for rheumatism. 

As for Abram Israelevich, this year he 
spent his vacation in a rest home near 
Moscow. 

The life of the Okunev family is not 
one of riches, but it is comfortable and 
secure. With the accuracy of a book- 
keeper Abram Israelevich can also show 
in figures how life is improving daily, 
too. Another thing is characteristic of the 
changes the revolution wrought in the 
life of the bookkeeping profession and 
that is the authority inherent in the posi- 
tion of head bookkeeper of an enterprise, 
factory or institution. The head book- 
keeper, as we said before, is the guardian 
of the people’s money. If he sees, for 
instance, that the director of his factory 
or the head of his department is engag- 
ing in unsound financial practices, he has 
the right and the duty to warn him and 
if the warning is not heeded—to go over 
his head. The “boss” is powerless to 
give his head bookkeeper orders which 
are not in strict accordance with the law 
and regulations pertaining to financial 
policy. Such a situation, naturally, raises 
the bookkeeper in his own eyes and the 
eyes of his colleagues to a position of 
honor and responsibility. 

This is one of the reasons why the 
funny character portrayed by Chekhov 
and others has completely disappeared 
from the Soviet scene. 

















"pe saniagiei Trofim D. Lysen- 
ko’s report to the July 31, 1948 ses- 
sion of the V. I. Lenin Academy of Agri- 
cultural Sciences, now available in Eng- 
ish,* marked the fruition of fourteen 
years of vigorous and at times heated 
discussion among leading Soviet biolo- 
gists on the relation between heredity 
and environment. No biological contro- 
versy since that caused by the appear- 
ance of Darwin’s The Origin of Species, 
in 1859, has evoked such world-wide 
public interest, and it may well be that 
the present discussions will have as far- 
reaching consequences for the science of 
biology. Lysenko’s report has become a 
“must” for everyone interested in the 
nature of living things. 

In 1934, stimulated by his success in 
transforming winter to spring wheat, 
Lysenko began seriously to question the 
prevailing theories of heredity among 
biologists which led to the general con- 
clusion that plants and animals could 
not be modified in a planned way for 
the benefit of socialist society. An agri- 
cultural scientist with an imposing rec- 
ord of achievement, his close association 
with the problems of collective farming 
led him to strive for a more profound 
understanding of the laws of life and 
development of living organisms so that 
a path might be cleared for major steps 
forward in improving agricultural pro- 
duction. 

He was guided by the successes of 
the great Soviet remaker of nature, J. V. 
Michurin, who had developed 350 varie- 
ties of fruits and berries that had not 
existed before. There were also the amaz- 
ing achievements of Luther Burbank in 
America which had been unjustly ig- 
nored by biologists. Adopting as his own 
Michurin’s famous motto, “We cannot 
wait for nature’s favors; our task is to 
wrest them from her,” Lysenko set out 
on his difficult path. 

To understand this controversy, one 
must see clearly what there was in the 
prevailing theories of heredity which 
stood in Lysenko’s way. 

Charles Darwin removed the most 
serious obstacle to the development of 
scientific biology by establishing change 
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as a fundamental process in living things. 
He proved that the many varieties of 
life existing on the earth are not espe- 
cially created and permanent. He pro- 
vided a rational explanation of the won- 
derful adaptations that exist in nature 
in the theory that those variations which 
are best suited to the environment sur- 
vive. Nature selects them and eliminates 
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the unfit ones. Darwin’s major weakness 
was that, because of the limitations of 
biology in his day, he could not develop 
a clear understanding of the causes of 
variation. The organism becomes adapted 
due to selection, but what occurs when 
the environment changes, when the or- 
ganism is no longer so well adapted to 
the new situation? He tended to follow 
Lamarck’s idea that bodily variations 
caused by reaction to a changed environ- 
ment are inherited, a theory that pro- 
vided a material basis for understanding 
variation and evolution. 

The development of biology in the 
period after Darwin was strongly influ- 
enced by August Weismann. He is 
known to all beginning students of bi- 
ology as the man who cut off the tails 
of mice for 200 generations and found 
no change in the length of their off- 
springs’ tails, overlooking completely the 
traditional practice of circumcision. From 
such evidence as this he reasoned that 









there is a special material in the bod; 
responsible for heredity, the germ plasm, 
not affected by bodily changes; acquired 
characters are not inherited. He located 
this material in minute bodies called 
chromosomes found inside a vitally nec 
essary part of plant and animal cells, the 
nucleus, 

The Austrian monk, Gregor Mendel, 





studied the inheritance of certain traits 
in garden peas by mating plants with 
sharply contrasting characters. For ex- 
ample, he analyzed growth habit and 
color by crossing tall with dwarf peas 
and yellow with green peas. His results 
led to the conclusion that the germ plasm 
possesses two separate and independent 
units for each trait. 

The work of the American biologist 
T. H. Morgan and his followers, based 
largely on breeding experiments with 
fruit flies, elaborated in detail the be 
havior of the “material basis of heredity. 
They demonstrated by microscope studies 
of the interior of the nucleus as well as 
breeding experiments that these units o! 
heredity, to which the name genes w4 
given, are contained in definite order 1 
the chromosomes. The general conclu 
sion arrived at by this school was that 
while changes in the environment mj) 
affect the appearance of a character, the 
hereditary units themselves, the gene 
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and chromosomes, are not affected by 
the organism’s reaction to its environ- 
ment; acquired characters are not in- 
herited. 

To cite one illustration, fruit flies with 
a defective abdomen pass this trait to 
their young as an inherited unit charac- 
ter. However, only those flies grown in 
moist food develop the defect. If the food 
is dry the fly appears normal even though 
it has the genes for defective abdomen. 
The offspring of such a normal appear- 
ing fly will again develop a defective 
abdomen if the food is moistened. 

In his classic of genetics, The Theory 
of the Gene, Morgan concludes that, “the 
egg produces the individual, but the in- 
dividual has no subsequent influence on 
the germ plasm of the eggs contained in 
it, except to nourish and protect them... . 
We owe to Weismann largely the idea 
of the isolation and continuity of the 
germ plasm.” 

The most recent statement of this 
theory was made by H. J. Muller, the 
American Nobel Prize winner in ge- 
netics, in the December 4 issue of the 
Saturday Review of Literature. 

Muller writes: “One of the funda- 
mentals of the science of genetics is the 





demonstration of the existence in all 
forms of life of a specific genetic mate- 
rial, or material of heredity, which is 
separate from the other materials of the 
body. ... 

“The genes themesselves, however, are 
not changed in any directed or adaptive 
way by influences outside of themselves.” 

It is this idea of a separate, isolated 
material of heredity unaffected by the 
activity of the living body that Lysenko 
questions. This is the real subject mat- 
ter of the controversy. 

_ The only legitimate question at issue 
is whether the traditional view reflects 
reality or distorts it. Many of the printed 
comments on the controversy have served 
to obscure the basic fact. Some writers at- 
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tributed the support given to Lysenko 
to his extensive practical achievements 
and ventured to predict falsely that his 
influence would decline. Others have as- 
serted that Lysenko is preferred in 
the Soviet Union because his theories 
are more in accord with the prin- 
ciples of dialectical materialism, for- 
getting its basic principle that nature is 
primary. One’s understanding of the be- 
havior of matter determines the princi- 
ples of dialectical materialism and not 
the other way around. Then there is the 
host of reactionaries who will attack 
anything Soviet with no regard for prin- 
ciples. Lysenko is called a “charlatan” 
and some go to the extreme of accusing 
him of having arranged the dismissal 
and even death of his opponents. It is 
rumored that he manufactures wax to- 
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matoes to support his contentions, and 
so on ad nauseam. 

The only valid way of estimating 
Lysenko is to examine and check the 
facts, as would be done for any other 
scientific proposal. 

Lysenko describes heredity as being 
not only the general tendency of all liv- 
ing things to reproduce beings similar 
to themselves, but as the property of re- 
quiring definite environmental condi- 
tions for life and development and re- 
acting in a definite way to various con- 
ditions. It is not traits that are inherited 
but the ability to react in a certain way. 
He then reasons that to study the hered- 
ity of an organism is to study the condi- 
tions it requires and its reactions. The 


problem is whether changing these con- 
ditions and forcing the organism to re- 
act in a different way will cause corre- 
sponding changes in heredity. 

Some geneticists may jump in at this 
point to claim that they admit and even 
study changes in heredity. They have 
successfully caused genes and chromo- 
somes to mutate under the influence 
of X-rays, radium, heat and chemical 
agents. The difficulty with such change 
is that it is haphazard and by its very 
nature uncontrollable. It has no definite 
direction. The hereditary material re- 
mains isolated and separated from the 
activity of the living cell. 

The situation is somewhat similar to 
that which exists in the field of cancer. 
We have learned that X-rays will kill 
cancer cells more easily than normal 
body cells and we attempt to apply this 
treatment with varied success. Difficulty 
arises because this procedure does not 
help us understand the nature of the 
cancer cell so that we can more effec- 
tively control it. Students of cancer are 
beginning to recognize more clearly the 
necessity of solving the mystery of why 
normal body cells undergo a sudden 
change in their heredity to produce the 
devastatingly different cancer cells. As 
a headline in the New York Times of 
November 7, 1948 has it, “New Cancer 
Fight Strategy Stresses Environment 
Study.” Evidently we can afford the 
luxury of mysticism in genetics but can- 
cer kills too many people. 

Lysenko astounded and_ bewildered 
some academic biologists by directly al- 
tering the heredity of winter wheat as 
a result of changing the conditions it 
requires for growth and development. 

Winter wheat sown in the spring will 
not grow even if provided food, mois- 
ture and air unless the seeds also un- 
dergo a period of low temperature. This 
is the condition it normally meets when 
sown in winter. Winter cereals can be 
treated in two ways to fit them for 
spring sowing. They may be furnished 
the proper period of low temperature 
in the laboratory and then sown, in 
which case they develop normally. This 
is the important vernalization procedure 
developed by Lysenko and which proved 
of such immense value to agriculture. Or, 
the seeds may be given a somewhat 
higher temperature toward the end of 
the vernalization process in which case 
some plants develop despite the unsuit- 
able temperature. Such plants will be 
different from normal winter cereals in 
that in succeeding generations they be- 
have like spring cereals. They will now 
normally require higher vernalization 
temperatures. One hereditary variety of 
wheat has been transformed into another 
hereditary variety. The primary cause 
of the changed heredity was a controlled 
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HE SOVIET CITIZEN is under no 

legal obligation to work and anyone 
who chooses to live without working or 
without what is known as a “Soviet” 
job is free to do so, whether he is living 
on his own savings, on inherited wealth, 
on the charity of others or on his earn- 
ings from “private” work. Unless, how- 
ever, a non-working member of Soviet 
society was registered as a child, a pen- 
sioner, an invalid or a dependent, he 
was, until rationing was abolished in 
1947, excluded from the benefit of buy- 
ing food and manufactured goods at low 
prices. The existence of a free market 
and of state-run shops where prices were 
much higher than the normal meant that 
the non-worker was in a different posi- 
tion than, say, an Englishman or a 
Czechoslovak living without ration cards. 
He could still buy the essentials of life 
legally, if expensively; nor would he lose 
his apartment or suffer any limitations 
on his place of residence different from 
those that govern the movements of any 
Soviet citizen. 

What the “drone” does lose is, in short, 
the respect of Soviet society. The obliga- 
tion to work that rests on the able- 
bodied Soviet citizen is something that 
I have never heard challenged. Perhaps 
because people are so fully alive to the 
shortcomings in their living standards, 
perhaps because experience has taught 
them that the community as a whole 
stands to benefit from advances in pro- 
ductivity, the slacker is treated with an 
intolerance that virtually amounts to 
condemning him as an outcast, and this 
is a very uncomfortable position to oc- 
cupy in a society as congregational as 
Russian. The ugly word “sabotazhnik” 
—saboteur—comes quickly to Russian 
lips in such a connotation. “What is he 
sabotaging?” I once asked a group of 
Russians who had been condemning the 
reluctance of an acquaintance to go on 
working after the end of the war. “Our 
chances of a better life,” someone re- 
plied. 

This respect for labor eased the task of 
the Soviet Government in recruiting 
workers. An examination of the many 
measures taken in this field since the 
war led to the conclusion that the Gov- 
ernment has been somewhat reluctant to 
use direct compulsion in drafting labor 
to essential work. The 1940 law which 
both tied workers to their jobs in a num- 
ber of important branches of industry 
and gave the government powers of di- 
rection, though not yet repealed, is, as 
far as can be ascertained, only rarely ap- 
plied. The returning soldier has been 
free to seek work where he will. In fact, 
most of them are believed to have re- 
sumed their previous occupations, a phe- 
nomenon which seems to have come as 
a welcome surprise to the government. 
Further, one must not overlook the prob- 
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ability that for members of the Commu- 
nist Party the summons to take up work 
where state interests required would fre- 
quently have been backed by reminders 
of Party duties. There was, for example, 
a direction of Communists on a large 
scale to rural areas during 1947, as part 
of the drive for an improved harvest. 
But then no one joins the Communist 
Party without being fully aware that 
Party discipline expects unquestioning 
obedience to such directions. The Kom- 
somol (Communist youth) has also been 
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responsible for providing labor where it 
was most needed. 

Generally speaking, the authorities ap- 
pear to have relied on the voluntary 
principle strongly backed by propaganda, 
by the inducement of differential incen- 
tives, and by the authority of Party or 
non-Party organizations, for providing 
labor where it has been most needed. 
Not the least convincing of the proofs 
of the popularity of the regime that the 
present period has provided is the way 
that the prickly problem of direction of 
labor is being solved with the minimum 
use of compulsion. 

In one respect, however, the govern- 
ment uses its powers of direction to the 
full. The use of educational facilities 
provided by the state carries with it an 
obligation to work where required for a 
certain period. University graduates, 
qualified engineers emerging from the 
technical institutes, youths who have 
had two or three years training in labor 
reserve schools are called on by the ap- 
pointments boards to go where their 
skill is needed. Usually a choice is of- 
fered, and the period of contract does not 
generally exceed three years. This form 
of guaranteeing a planned distribution 
of qualified labor is inherent in the eco- 
nomic planning system. As education is 
virtually gratis, the fees paid by those 
students who can afford them being 
equivalent to about one-twelfth of what 
it costs the state to educate them, the 
principle of limited direction is one that 
Soviet citizens do not quarrel with. 


Young Russians, however, are prone 
to the usual human failings. The fol- 
lowing translation of an article that ap- 
peared during the summer of 1947 shows 
how the authorities dealt with a girl- 
student who was unwilling to leave Mos- 
cow. 

“These days the ranks of the intelli- 
gentsia are being complemented by new 
specialists who have just graduated. 
Many young Soviet graduates express 
their willingness to go wherever they are 
needed. 

“Before the Committee for the Distri- 
bution of Young Specialists stands a 
young, healthy-looking individual who 
has completed her education. ‘Comrade, 
we should like to send you to the Novo- 
sibirsk oblast. . . .” The young person 
pales and blushes, ‘Ah, no. That’s quite 
out of the question. I want to work in 
Moscow, only in Moscow. Nowhere else. 
I refuse the appointment.’ 

“*What reason do you have for re- 
fusing? Are you afraid of the Siberian 
climate. Aren’t you strong?’ 

“‘N-n-no. I have already said I want 
to live only in Moscow. I cannot live in 
the provinces. I have a—how would one 
put it—a city-nature. I must work in 
the city.’ 

“Do you know, Comrade, that M. I. 
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Kalinin said that now every corner of 
our country is a part of Moscow?’ 

“‘T repeat. I categorically refuse to go 
anywhere outside Moscow.’” 

The girl asks that her brilliant di- 
ploma be taken into account. The mem- 
bers of the committee quietly and pa- 
tiently try to prove to her the incon- 
sistency of her arguments. Did she know 
that the organization she was being sent 
to was the pride of the country? Did 
she realize that specialists were needed 
there? 

“‘But I have a room in Moscow, 
don’t you understand? I have a com- 
fortable room that I have grown used 
to.’ 

“*You are 23 years old, Comrade, and 
you talk about a comfortable room!’ 

“Well, then, I am going to have a 
child. We must live in Moscow.’ 

“I suppose a child can grow up out- 
side Moscow, a member of the Com- 
mittee observed. ‘So you are an expectant 
mother?’ 

“Strictly speaking, not yet. But in a 
month or two I may get married.’ 

“‘Comrade, you will go where we 
send you, the Committee’s chairman 
said sternly. 

“T won't, the young lady with a 
city-nature shouted and left the hall 
demonstratively.” 

Unfortunately, Pravda commented 
sadly, her case was not the only one. 
Dealing with another case the news- 
paper wrote: 

“One feels impelled to say to people 
of this sort: “Listen, young Comrade, 
aren’t you ashamed before the State 
which has fed you and taught you for 
several years, spending a lot of money 
on you to give you a higher education? 
We had hard times during the war, but 
our institutes of higher learning didn’t 
stop work for a single day. You studied 
while thousands at the front defended 
your right to an education. Many gave 
their lives for that.” 

Each year the Soviet authorities direct 
some six hundred thousand graduates 
from universities and institutes, and 
some half million young workers from 
labor reserve schools into jobs where they 
are most needed. 

To keep them there, to create a loyalty 
to factory or profession, several new 
measures have been introduced during 
the war. Ten years work in the coal 
mines, for example, qualifies the miner 
to a uniform and title. Many firms dis- 
tribute their housing according to length 
of service. Factories have become in- 
creasingly the center around which their 
workers’ social life revolves. An inno- 
vation by which successful factories are 
allowed to reserve a percentage of an- 
nual profit for investment in amenities 
for their workers will probably increase 
their resistance to that urge to uproot 
oneself and travel afar that seems to 
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tion. Lower: In Chussovoye, a new town for metal workers in the Urals. 


come over Russians periodically. More- 
over, according to Soviet practice, the 
growth of a factory is reflected in im- 
provements to the locality, the working- 
class being safeguarded against the prac- 
tice, common in capitalist countries, 
whereby the profits earned in an indus- 
trial area are spent in parts of the coun- 
try which most likely no worker will 
ever visit. Theaters, opera houses, sports 
stadiums, parks, schools and institutes 
have grown in the cities of the Donbas, 
Urals and Siberia apace with the fac- 
tories so that the local worker sees a 
direct link between his labor and the 
improvement of the town he lives in, an 
important stimulus to local patriotism 
and an encouragement to labor to re- 
main attached to the place of work. 

In the early days of the Soviet Union 
a British trade union leader went down 


a coal mine in the Donbas. It was an old 
mine and that was long before the Soviet 
government had re-equipped the Donbas 
with new machines. He found a miner 
working on the coal-face in highly prim- 
itive conditions and did not withhold 
his comments. “Yes,” the Russian agreed, 
“It’s a poor mine, but it’s our own.” 
Twenty-five years later I was on a visit 
to the same mining town and one eve- 
ning I was taken to the theater to watch 
a very creditable production of The 
Barber of Seville. As we left the the- 
ater, which by some miracle had es- 
caped destruction by the Germans, and 
came out into the brightly lit main street, 
lined with trees and newly reconstructed 
buildings, I remarked on the pleasant- 
ness of the scene. My companion was a 
mining engineer. “Yes,” he agreed, “it 
is a fine town and it’s our own.” 
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Reading down: A Mongolian meat-packing plant which produces thousands of tons of 
sausage, bacon and canned meats yearly. Grazing sheep, symbolic of the great livestock 
industry of the Republic. Another aspect of that industry—tanning hides in Ulan-Bator. 


N THE EARLY DAYS of the Soviet 

government, the slogan of those in 
other lands who wanted to give socialism 
a chance to develop in that country was 
“Hands Off Russia.” When the Inter- 
vention came to an end, there was long 
the danger of its being repeated on the 
scale of full-sized war, and the slogan 
became “Defend the Soviet Union.” 

These slogans reflected the fact that 
the USSR, in those years, was far weaker 
than the non-socialist countries. It is 
true that the most openly reactionary 
publications, such as the Hearst press, 
and individual rabid publicists like Floyd 
Gibbons, spoke of “Red imperialism” 
and a “Red Napoleon.” Such phrases 
gained little popularity, however, for it 
was only too obvious that even petty 
rulers on Russia’s frontiers, such as 


Marshal Chang Tso-lin in Manchuria, 


Baron Mannerheim in Finland and Pil- 
sudski in Poland, were seeking the ac- 
quisition of Soviet territory and resorting 
to armed raids in force and large-scale 
sabotage and espionage. As for the big 
powers, which were behind these things, 
they thought the USSR so weak that 
they cold-shouldered her in international 
gatherings until Hitler came on the 
scene, 

Today no one argues the fact that the 
Soviet Union is one of the two greatest 
powers in the world. Its enemies have 
therefore added a new weapon to their 
arsenal against it. They speak of “Rus- 
sian expansion” and “Communist ag- 
gression,” and label thus the policies 
pursued by the USSR toward the states 
on its frontiers. 

The extent to which their propaganda 
is successful is due to the iron curtain 
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maintained by the “west” against the 
truth about social progress in eastern 
Europe. But there is another reason, the 
simple fact that it is only four and a half 
years since the USSR has been able to 
pursue its long-desired policy of friend- 
ship toward the peoples of eastern Eu- 
rope. And although that policy has pro- 
vided security against a repetition of 
German aggression and has made far- 
reaching reforms possible, the fact that 
these countries and the USSR were 
devastated by war makes it easy to criti- 
cize specific lacks in eastern Europe to 
bolster talk about “Red enslavement.” 
There is one land, however, toward 
which the USSR has been able to pursue 
a policy of friendship and assistance for 
almost thirty years: Mongolia. The im- 
plications of the results of this policy for 
all the peoples of the Far Easi are ap- 
parent. There are those who say that 
the Mongolian People’s Republic is part 
of the Soviet Union in all but name. 
But in Mongolia there are people own- 
ing as many as 3,000 or 5,000 sheep, a 
degree of private property ownership 
that has been unknown in the Soviet 
Union for quite a number of years, even 
among peoples such as those of Kazakh- 
stan who formerly pursued the same 
nomadic way of life as the Mongols. 
There is no such thing as a collective 
farm in Mongolia, although collective 
farming is universal in the Soviet Union. 
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The Meaning of 
Soviet Friendship 


by 
WILLIAM MANDEL 


Clearly, Mongolia is a country with a 
very different social order. 

The Mongolian People’s Republic is 
one-sixth the size of the United States. 
It is about the same size, and has much 
- the same range of climate and natural 
- conditions as our mountain states. Like 
. them, its population of about 900,000 
f people is chiefly engaged in cattle-rais- 
. ing on the open range. But there the 
t resemblance stops. The Mongols are 
: nomads, moving their families with 
. their great herds of cattle from winter 
) to summer pasture and back again. 

They live in portable felt houses, yurts. 

There is virtually no mining, although, 

like our west, their country is rich in 

ores. There is little farming, yet there 
' are great acreages of suitable land. 
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r Here is a land that, twenty-five years 
- ago, was at much the same stage of 
t human development as the Biblical Jews 
t 6,000 years earlier. Yet in this brief 


’ quarter-century, they have leapt ahead in 
; social organization to such an extent that 


a in 1947 it was already possible to lay 
D down a Five-Year Plan covering the na- 
t tional economy (livestock, industry, agri- 
1 culture, transportation and communica- 
- tions), education, health protection, cul- 
e ture and the standard of living. 


Of course, a Five-Year Plan would 





























e have been impossible in Palestine in 
e 4,000 B.C, And it would be equally out 
.. of the question in Mongolia today if the 
» Univ Ulan-Bator, where 663 
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Reading down: A Mongolian schoolgirl — in addition to their own games, the youngsters 
have taken to tennis. Health and welfare services are now available to all — this is 
the children's department of a hospital in Ulan-Bator. A class in an elementary school. 


Mongols had to lift themselves up by 
their own boot straps. But they enjoy 
a great advantage. They have had the 
assistance of the USSR in advice, in 
material equipment, education and other 
facilities, and in defense against aggres- 
sion. Even the hostile American press, 
which does not understand what a policy 
of friendship unaccompanied by domi- 
nation means, has paid tribute to Soviet 
policy toward Mongolia. Christopher 
Rand of the N. Y. Herald Tribune wrote 
in that paper June 17, 1947, from 
Changchun, Manchuria: 


The Russians also seem to have dealt suc- 
cessfully with the Mongols. In Outer Mon- 
golia, they are said to have applied their 
tolerance for racial minorities to good effect. 
By all accounts the Outer Mongolians have 
considerable autonomy and are better off 
economically than they were a generation 
Ce 


The fact of Mongolian independence, 
and the Soviet role therein has been at- 
tested by the recognized American au- 
thorities on Mongolia, Owen Lattimore, 
former U.S. Political Adviser to Chiang 
Kai-shek, now head of the Page School 
of International Relations, Johns Hop- 
kins University, and his wife, Eleanor. 
Both know the language and have been 
to the country repeatedly, Mr. Lattimore 
as recently as 1944. Mrs. Lattimore de- 
scribed the status of Mongolia in the 
Far Eastern Survey, Nov. 6, 1946: 


The Mongols themselves have claimed 
independence since the fall of the Manchu 
dynasty in 1911, calling themselves “auto- 
nomous Mongolia” until 1921... . During 
its first decade the “autonomous” govern- 
ment of Outer Mongolia was controlled by 
powerful clerical and aristocratic interests 
which were headed by the Living Buddha 
of Urga, the chief dignitary of the Lama 
church. He was made the titular head of the 
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government. After 1918, however, there grew 
up a strong Revolutionary Party, led by Sukhe 
Bator, which advocated not only that Chinese 
control must be resisted but that “all the 
yellow (clerical) and black (lay) feudal aristo- 
crats must be cast off the backs of the com- 
mon people.” Sukhe Bator’s revolutionary 
movement seems to have been purely Mongol 
in inspiration. [My emphasis—W.M.] In 
1920, another revolutionary leader appeared, 
Choibolsang, the present premior of the Mon- 
golian People’s Republic, who had been strong- 
ly influenced by the Russian revolution and 
by Marxist theory. 

In 1920, “Little” Hsu’s reconquest of Mon- 
golia, with its repressive military rule and 
its unpopular attempts to settle Chinese peas- 
ants on Mongol lands, resulted in riots and 
uprisings throughout the country which united 
all Mongol elements against him. Sukhe Bator, 
Choibolsang, and others went together on a 
mission to Siberia to ask for the aid of 
the Russian revolutionaries against both the 
Chinese forces and the “white” Russian forces 
of the “Mad Baron” Ungern Sternberg, who 
was terrorizing the country in an attempt to 
wrest control from General Hsu. This mission 
was authenticated by a document bearing the 
seal of the Living Buddha of Urga, who rep- 
resented the conservatives in the government, 
and was thus an appeal on behalf of all 
groups. Appeals were sent at the same time to 
America and Japan. [My emphasis—W.M. ] 

Ungern Sternberg, who had taken Urga 
from “Little”? Hsu in February, 1921, was 
defeated and shot in June by a joint force of 
the Red Army and the Mongol Partisans of 
Sukhe Bator and Choibolsang. Instead of 
setting up a left-wing republic, however, they 
confirmed the Urga Living Buddha as a lim- 
ited monarch, presiding over what they called 
a “Mongol People’s Government.” 


The first legislature in Mongol history 
consisting of representatives of the ma- 
jority of the population that works for 
its living met on Oct. 27, 1921, marking 
the beginning of democratic reforms. 
At the beginning of 1922 the people’s 
government abolished serfdom, emanci- 
pating a class constituting fully a third 
of the population, which had not had 
even the most limited personal free- 
dom. The system of rule by the nobility 
and the classification of the population 
into feudal castes or estates was abol- 
ished, and all men were declared 
equals. Election of local officials was 
instituted and the debts of the peasant 
cattlemen were cancelled. This in itself 
caused a tremendous improvement in 
living standards. Chinese firms had 
penetrated into Mongolia in the 1860's, 
after foreign capital had opened the 
ports of North China. The Chinese mer- 
chants combined sale of their wares for 
livestock and furs with usury at inter- 
est rates reaching 70 to 100 per cent 
per year. The largest of these 25 
major firms soon amassed a capital of 
$15,000,000, and annually tcok 70,000 
horses and 500,000 sheep out of the 
country in payment of interest alone. 
Debts to the native nobility had also 
been a heavy burden, and delinquency 
had been punishable by twenty lashes 
for an unpaid debt equal to one head of 
cattle, fifty for two, seventy-five for 
three, and one hundred—equivalent to 
a death sentence—for four or more. 
Corporal punishment and torture were 
now abolished. The reforms of 1921 
also abolished clan responsibility for 
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the debts of any single member, and 
did away with feudal dues. The aboli- 
tion of the compulsory tithe for the 
support of religion was of major im- 
portance, for in 1921 there were 1747 
monasteries with 120,000 lamas, half the 
entire adult male population, living off 
the backs of the other half, their wives 
and children! The system of taxation, 
under which the nobility were free of 
taxes and the poor shouldered the en- 
tire burden, was reversed in favor of a 
graduated income tax upon all cattle- 
owners (this being the only important 
form of property). The beginnings of a 
system of cooperative trade, to replace 
that under which the people had been 
exploited, were established. The courts 
were reformed with the addition of a 
form of jury. 

Needless to say, a revolution of this 
nature was not accepted without re- 
sistance by the lay and clerical nobility. 
Every trick in the book—sabotage, agi- 
tation, terrorism, armed rebellion with 
the support of foreign powers and es- 
pionage on their behalf in payment— 
was used to stay the people’s hand. 
Mrs. Lattimore writes: 


In 1923 Sukhe Bator was poisoned by a 
Lama “doctor” sent by the Living Buddha. 
When the Living Buddha died in 1924 no 
successor was proclaimed. Outer Mongolia 
became the “Mongolian People’s Republic” 
with Choibolsang as premier. The name of 
the capital was changed from Urga to Ulan 
Bator [in honor of Sukhe Bator—W.M.]. In 
1921 the USSR had formally recognized the 
Mongolian People’s Government as the only 
legal government of Mongolia, had disclaimed 
extraterritorial rights and established a mixed 
committee for delineating boundaries. Al- 
though it seems obvious that the Russians 
could have incorporated the Mongolian Peo- 
ple’s Republic into the Soviet Union if they 
had wanted to, they did not do so. Nor was 
there Russian colonization within the Mongol 
borders. (My emphases—W.M.) 


Another observer, Fedor Mansvetov, 
former Research Associate at the Hoov- 
er Library, Stanford University, wrote 
in Foreign Affairs, October, 1945: 

Even more significant, the number of Rus- 


sian agricultural settlers, never large, decreased. 
Russians in Mongolia have been army in- 
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structors, employees of the government, spe- 
cialists in the newly-developing industry, doc- 
tors, veterinarians, and so on. Every effort was 
made to replace this temporary Russian popu- 
lation by Mongols. . . . There was no contact 
between Chinese Communists and Outer Mon- 
golia. . . . The strategic position of the Mon- 
golian People’s Republic made it a_ logical 
arsenal for Communist China and Manchuria; 
but in actuality the Russian Government de- 
liberately refrained from using it for this pur- 
pose. . . . (My emphases—W.M.) 


In 1923, the government decided to 
organize a school system (there was one 
school in the entire country at that 
time, religious in character, with forty 
pupils); to stimulate foreign trade; to 
found medical services (it is doubtful 
if there was a single doctor in the coun- 
try at that time; there were two in 
1925) and seek to control epidemics; 
while the system of taxation was ex- 
tended to some hitherto exempt, and 
the families poorest in cattle were 
exempted. 

These measures not only benefited 
the mass of the people, they also—and 
chiefly the reforms of 1921—made it 
possible for native merchants, money- 
lenders and employers to appear, as the 
individual cattle-raiser was now better 
off, and all available surpluses were 
no longer immediately drained off by 
the nobility. This new element strove 
to direct the country’s development 
along capitalist lines. An early war 
minister of the republic, Danzan by 
name, became a stock-holder in a large 
Chinese trading and money-lending 
firm—a customary thing in capitalist 
countries—and engaged in commercial 
transactions on a considerable scale. 
This faced the country with an immedi- 
ate choice as to the course of its future 
progress. The People’s Revolutionary 
Party now advanced a new program of 
action, basing itself on the idea, first put 
forth by Lenin in his meeting with the 
Mongol delegation in November, 1921, 


‘that a non-capitalist course of develop- 


ment was possible and necessary, even 
though the country had, as yet, neither 
industry nor landed agriculture. The 
Party proclaimed that it, and the gov- 
ernment it led, would bend all efforts 
to prevent the emergence of a capitalist 
class through the accumulation of large 
sums of money and means of production 
in the hands of private individuals. The 
foundation for this policy, it declared, 
would be the creation of state-owned 
and cooperative industry and com- 
merce. 

Toward these ends, the first “Great 
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Parliament” was elected, and met in 
Urga in November, 1924. The election 
involved vastly greater numbers of the 
people in political life than ever before. 
The new body drafted and adopted the 
country’s first constitution. This de- 
clared the land and its mineral re- 
sources, the forests, waters and their 
riches to be public property and pro- 
hibited private ownership thereof. For- 
eign trade was declared a government 
monopoly, thereby once and for all 
ending the influence of the Chinese 
commercial houses and their foreign 
backers—Japanese and others. Free 
education, equality regardless of na- 
tionality, religion or sex, separation of 
church and state, freedom of speech, 
assembly, and of organization for peo- 
ple who work for a living were provid- 
ed. Suffrage was proclaimed universal, 
except for persons employing others 
for profit. 

In 1925, the high lamas and lay no- 
bility were deprived of the privilege of 
free transport—a traditional and very 
heavy burden on the arats, who had to 
maintain pony express stations every 
twenty miles, carrying, feeding and 
housing them free of charge. In 1926, 
the monasteries and personal holdings 
of the high lamas were made subject 
to taxation. This was of tremendous 
economic and political importance, for 
the monasteries owned 4,000,000 of the 
11,000,000 head of cattle in the country 
in 1918. Moreover, prior to the emanci- 
pation, they had owned 160,000 men, 
women and children as serfs. 

The next major step was taken in 
1929 when, for the first time, confisca- 
tion of cattle took place in an effort to 
eliminate the wealthy nobility entirely 
—670 of these families were left with 
fifty bodo of cattle each (one bodo 
equals a horse or a cow, two camels, 
seven sheep or fourteen goats). The 
confiscated cattle were distributed 
among the poorest arats. Taxes on the 
monasteries were increased and those 
on the poorest arats reduced. Former 
noblemen and their associates were 
removed from government office. The 
monasteries were prohibited from en- 
rolling boys below the age of citizen- 
ship—18. 

Having paved the way by attacking 
the property of the lay nobility, the 
government now went after the lamas. 
By 1932, the 600 monasteries retained 
only 230,000 head of cattle instead of 
the 3,600,000 they had had in 1927. 
Again, the confiscated livestock went to 
the poorer arats for their individual 
Ownership. However, this resulted in 
by far the most serious uprising the 
government has had to contend with, 
the Lama Rebellion of 1932. This final 
defeat of the propertied and distribu- 
tion to the poor of the last remaining 
privately-concentrated wealth in cattle 
meant that future progress would de- 
pend upon improved cattle-raising. The 
government now encouraged the sim- 
Plest types of cooperatives for joint 
hay-making, grazing, and erection of 
heated pens. 

With internal class stratification end- 
ed, and the road apparently open to 

































Artist of the Mongolian People's Republic Murdorzh 
(above), composer and symphony orchestra conductor. 
Well-known actress Erensten-Norbo (right), in the 
role of Badzhi in “At the Time of One Khan.” 


social progress on a large scale, an 
external enemy re-appeared to threaten 
the country’s independence and divert 
its energies. The Japanese, having tak- 
en Manchuria in 1931, quickly pressed 
to the borders of Mongolia, and began 
to make every effort to conquer the 
country, through a fifth column re- 
cruited from among those who had lost 
in the revolution, combined with direct 
armed aggression. Baron Tanaka had 
stated bluntly in his famous Memo- 
randum to the Japanese Emperor in 
1927: “To subject China, we must first 
conquer Manchuria and Mongolia.” It 
was now that Soviet friendship again 
proved its value. The Red Army, in- 
vited into the country in 1921, had been 
completely withdrawn in 1925. But 
when the Japanese threat became dan- 
gerous, Stalin told Roy Howard in 1936 
for the entire world to hear that if 
Japan attacked Mongolia, the USSR 
would protect it as it would its own 
territory. This it did, culminating in the 
famous months-long border war in the 
summer of 1939, involving entire army 
corps with hundreds of planes and 
tanks, and in the defeat of the Japanese 
Army in Manchuria in 1945. These So- 
viet actions were pursued for reasons 
the very opposite of imperialism, for, 
in the words of the Chairman of the 
Mongol Little Parliament in 1935: 


The Soviet Union constructed its economic 
relations with us in such a way as to co- 
operate in the development of our economy. 

Owing to the ruin of cattle-breeding through 
wars [the 1932 rebellion had resulted in the 
death of 7,000,000 of the 21,000,000 cattle 
in the country], we could not export such a 
quantity of cattle as would enable us to pay 
in full for goods purchased from the Soviet 
Union; but the Soviet Union again and again 
wrote off our indebtedness completely. Not 
only did the Soviet Union take no interest 
for the loans which we received, but it also 
postponed the date of payment for twenty-five 
years—again without any interest. With the 
direct organizational, material and personnel 
aid of the Soviet Union, we were enabled to 
begin the construction of our national indus- 
try.” [My emphases—W.M.] 


The Soviet-Mongol victory in the bor- 
der war of 1939 permitted the country 
again to turn its attention to internal 
progress, and in 1940 a number of new 
measures were taken, perhaps the most 
important of which was the establish- 
ment throughout the country of gov- 
ernment-owned stations of horse-drawn 


haying equipment. Thus, for the first 
time, a socialist type of enterprise, al- 
ready typical of the limited industry 
established in the capital, made its ap- 
pearance in the countryside. Its popu- 
larity was assured by the fact that it 
reed the arats of the back-breaking 
work of haying by scythe. Despite the 
participation of 80,000 Mongol cavalry- 
men in the liberation of Manchuria in 
1945, and the fact that they were not 
available for productive occupation dur- 
ing all the years of the war, the years 
1940-47 were a period of tremendous 
progress in Mongolia. 

Thus, in 1947, it was possible to em- 
bark upon a Five-Year Plan. Perhaps 
at this point the reader has a sufficient 
background to grasp how audacious is 
the idea of planning economic progress 
in so primitive a country, with the basic 
means of livelihood—cattle—still in 
private hands. Even a few years ago 
the fate of the herds was entirely in 
the lap of the gods. Drought, epidemics, 
particularly severe cold (Mongolia is 
a high plateau with numerous mountain 
ranges, and one of the coldest countries 
on earth, with an average annual tem- 
perature below freezing!) and, worst 
of all, heavy snow burying pasture too 
deep for grazing (this happened in the 
winter of 1944-45)—all could wipe out 
cattle by the millions, and cause mass 
starvation. Today all this has changed. 
Almost 22,000 wells were sunk in the 
thirteen years from 1932 to 1945, bring- 
ing the total to three and a half times 
what it was. Another 20,000 are being 
sunk in the current Five-Year Plan, 
1948-52. That takes care of drought. In 
1924, there were five veterinary doctors 
and nurses in the whole country, lo- 
cated at four dispensaries. In 1947, 
there were 942 veterinary doctors and 
5,439 nurses stationed at 487 dispensa- 
ries, and they treated 4,900,000 live- 
stock in that single year. The number 
of nurses is being increased 88 per cent, 
and of dispensaries 41 per cent by 1952. 
That takes care of epidemics. In 1947, 
there were a dozen government haying 
stations. Increasing their number gets 
first priority in the Plan, and they are 
rapidly being multiplied tenfold, to 
reach 120 in 1952 and provide five tons 

(Continued on page 29) 
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RoosEvELT AND Hopkins: An Intimate 
History, by Robert E. Sherwood. Illus- 
trated. Harper and Brothers, New 


York, 1948. 979 pp. $6.00. 


We really believed in our hearts that this 
was the dawn of the new day we had all 
been praying for and talking about for so 
many years. We were absolutely certain that 
we had won the first great victory of the 
peace—and, by ‘we,’ I mean ail of us, the 
whole civilized human race. The Russians 
had proved that they could be reasonable 
and farseeing and there wasn’t any doubt in 
the minds of the President or any of us 
that we could live with them and get along 
with them peacefully for as far into the fu- 
ture as any of us could imagine. . 


So spoke Harry Hopkins to Robert 
Sherwood after Yalta. He believed what 
he said. He helped mightily to give real- 
ity to his belief. In the great cavalcade 
of kings and captains, this social worker 
from Iowa was always an obscure man, 
a sick man, and a reviled man, modestly 
serving Franklin D. Roosevelt—but serv- 
ing him so supremely well that he be- 
came, in a unique sense, the President’s 
personal “Secretary of State” in dealing 
with Churchill and Stalin. It is altogether 
probable that no other single individual 
contributed so much so willingly (includ- 
nig the life of his son and, finally, his 
own) to the winning of the war and the 
peace. If his work is now undone, par- 
tially but not yet fatally, the basic cause 
is something he clearly anticipated and 
feared. In his random notes, quoted by 
Sherwood in the final chapter of this su- 
perb book, he wrote in August, 1945, 
six months before his death, these pro- 
phetic words: 


The thing the American people must look 
out for is that there is a minority in America 
who, for a variety of reasons, would just as 
soon have seen Russia defeated in the war 
and who said publicly before we got into the 
war that it did not make any difference which 
one—Russia or Germany—won. That small, 
vociferous minority can take advantage of 
every rift between ourselves and Russia to 
make trouble between our two countries. 
There are plenty of people in America who 
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would have been perfectly willing to see 
our armies go right on through Germany 
and fight with Russia after Germany was 
defeated. They represent nobody but them- 
selves and no government worth its salt in 
control of our country would ever permit that 
group to influence our official actions. The 
Soviet Union is made up of a hundred and 
eighty million hard working proud people. 
They are not an uncivilized people. They are 
a tenacious, determined people who think and 
act just like you and I do. Our Russian policy 
must not be dictated by people who have 
already made up their minds that there is 
no possibility of working with Russians and 
that our interests are bound to conflict and 
ultimately lead to war. From my point of 
view, that is an untenable position and can 
but lead to disaster. 


This message is, in considerable de- 
gree, the theme of this narrative, and 
rightly so. But these pages tell much 
more than the story of American-Soviet 
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relations during the years of blood. That 
story, and the equfally absorbing story of 
Anglo-American relations, is here told 
more fully and more graphically than it 
has ever been told before or is likely to 
be told again. This, I am almost certain, 
is the greatest of the books of war 
memoirs — more detailed, more amply 
documented, better written, and far more 
informative, judicious, and exciting than 
any other published to date, including 
Churchill’s and Eisenhower’s. But this is 
also the story of an American dream: of 
vision and courage and success; of the 
New Deal and of F.D.R. in the years 
of his greatness; of families and neigh- 
borhoods; of Washington in wartime; 
and of a magnificent adventure in public 
service. 

Harry Hopkins was too busy and, in 
the end, too unwell to put his own story 
in writing. He left his 40 cases of papers 
to his friend and collaborator, Robert 
Sherwood, who shared with Hopkins 
and Judge Rosenman the honor of ad- 
vising Roosevelt on his speeches and on 
many political decisions of crucial im- 
port. Sherwood has mastered these ma- 
terials with infinite patience, shrewd 
wisdom, critical insight, and loving kind- 
ness. Sherwood writes, as Hopkins could 
never write, with consummate artistry. 
The result is a literary, political, and 
biographical masterpiece, the like o 
which will not soon be seen again. 

To summarize or evaluate this volume 
in brief compass is an impossible task, 
and an irreverent one even were it pos 
sible. This is a book to be read, not re 
viewed. Suffice it to say that these 
crowded and fascinating pages tell the 
tale of the original “man who came t 
dinner” (at the White House) and re 
mained for three and a half years. They 
tell of Hopkins’ first mission to Moscow 
in the grim summer of 1941 when Mat 
shall and virtually all the generals ané 
diplomats were predicting Soviet col 
lapse within a few weeks; of his retut 
with Churchill to participate in the At 
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lantic Charter Conference; of Casablanca 
and Teheran; of Yalta; and of Hopkins’ 
last mission to Moscow in May of 1945, 
when he paved the way for the success- 
ful Potsdam Conference of the following 
summer—after which the forces he 
feared and fought began to waste the 
victory and destroy the peace. Hopkins 
was virtuous enough to be denounced 
by Roosevelt’s enemies as a spender, a 
waster, a villain, a fool, and a “Ras- 
putin.” He was vain enough to enter- 
tain Presidential ambitions in 1940, with 
Roosevelt’s support, until his illness put 
an end to his hopes. He was great 
enough to serve selflessly in a humble 
role and to give content and direction 
to his dreams. They were, and are, the 
dreams of all men and women of vision 
and good will everywhere in the world. 
“T believe,” concludes Robert Sherwood, 
“that he went to his death with grave 
misgivings for the immediate future... . 
He also took with him the knowledge 
that there were very few men who ever 
lived who were as fortunate as he in the 
possession of such enemies and such 
friends.” 

The many startling revelations in these 
pages will make their own way through 
the current climate of American opinion, 


and their effect will be hopeful and 


A Serious 


POLITICAL POWER IN THE USSR 
1917-1947, by Julian Towster, Oxford 
University Press, New York, 1948. 
xvii+443 pp. $6.00. 


ULIAN TOWSTER has undertaken 
J a survey of the development of the 
theory and structure of government in 
the Soviet state since its inception to 
1947. It is this reviewer’s opinion that 
the scholarship and research, as well 
as the approach to the subject exhibited 
by this book are unequalled in Amer- 
ican literature dealing with the gov- 
ernment of the Soviet Union and its 
institutions. This book is especially 
welcome now as a relief from the mo- 
notonous stream of books, pamphlets, 
magazines and newspaper articles flood- 
ing the country, the content of which 
is as low intellectually as it is irre- 
sponsibly vicious. Although not free 
from many hostile conclusions, incon- 
sistent with the facts and arguments 
adduced by the author himself, the 
book represents a notable advance in 
studies in this field. 

Mr. Towster’s work merits careful 
attention where it touches upon prob- 
lems of the evolution of Soviet rule, 
law, social institutions and constitution- 
alism hitherto insufficiently explored 
by American writers. Quite understand- 
ably, the investigation of these subjects 
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helpful. The less obvious “morals” may 
escape attention. Two, in particular, are 
noteworthy, for they relate to the respec- 
tive weaknesses of Soviet and American 
diplomacy—still with us to bedevil the 
present and the future. Hopkins ob- 
served repeatedly (and the point is here 
elaborately documented) that Soviet 
diplomats have little discretion or au- 
thority and that major questions can be 
settled only by dealing directly and per- 
sonally with the heads of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. Roosevelt and his closest ad- 
visers understood this. Their successors 
do not. They prefer to stand on cere- 
mony, to nurture their exasperations, and 
to evade or postpone all efforts at com- 
promise. The other moral is that Amer- 
ican diplomacy is equally exasperating 
to Moscow, for a wholly different reason. 
Soviet foreign policy is formulated by 
responsible leaders and consistently pur- 
sued by all Soviet representatives abroad 
with a maximum of rigidity but a mini- 
mum of vagueness and confusion. The 
United States, in the absence of a mas- 
ter-hand at the helm, tends to have no 
foreign policy or a hundred policies, 
framed and administered in a hopeless 
jumble by scores of different agencies 
and agents. 

Roosevelt and Hopkins brought order 





out of chaos and infused it with inspira- 
tion. Since their passing American policy 
has had little inspiration, and no order 
save that provided by the frequently 
muddled and sometimes mad thinking 
of professional military men. Its execu- 
tives and administrators have moved in 
all directions at once. More often than 
not, they have rejected all Soviet pro- 
posals not on their merits but because of 
their source. Of late they have increas- 
ingly refused to negotiate at all—partly 
because they do not wish to and do not 
know how to. 

In small things as in large, including 
the diplomatic arts, the two Super-Pow- 
ers have much to learn from one an- 
other. Harry Hopkins was confident that 
much could and would be learned. He 
was certain that there could be no hope 
for the survival and salvation of a shat- 
tered civilization without American-So- 
viet amity. His countrymen owe him a 
far larger debt of gratitude than was 
ever acknowledged while he lived. And 
if they are to remain faithful to their 
own best aspirations, they will sooner or 
later come to accept once more the de- 
sirability, the possibility, and the neces- 
sity of global collaboration between the 
USSR and the USA in the tasks of 
peace. 


Study of the Soviet State 


A review by THEODORE BAYER 


involves the philosophy of the found- 
ers of the Soviet state, i.e. the Marxist- 
Leninist conception of the nature and 
role of the state in society, and more 
particularly the role of a workers’ state 
aiming to build socialism and com- 
munism. While the author’s conclusions 
make it clear that he does not share 
the Marxist viewpoint, he has succeed- 
ed in presenting it, through utilization 
of original sources, with a degree of 
fidelity uncommon among non-Marx- 
ists. 

Mr. Towster examines the evolution 
in the USSR of the concept and 
function of the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat in mutuality with the develop- 
ment of Soviet society and its constitu- 
tion. Reviewing the development of the 
Soviet state which arose “on the ruins 
of the bourgeois-democratic state form 
which followed tsardom in Russia” the 
author says: 

“The leaders who seized power in 
Russia on 7 November 1917 under- 
took nothing less than to recreate 
Man and Society on new foundations. 
From the outset, they assumed the 


need of ample governmental power 


to meet the inertia of old ways in a 
vast and backward country and to 
reckon with the possible challenge 
of a hostile world. Deducing a lesson 
of centralism from the experiences of 
the Paris Commune, and preparing 
to act in times of crisis, they had no 





compunction about large and con- 
centrated authority.” 


The book stresses the important char- 
acteristic of Soviet constitutionalism— 
its elasticity, adaptability to changes in 
society. The author’s examination of 
the two previous constitutions and the 
third one now in force in the Soviet 
Union, and the many amendments to it, 
reveal that Soviet statesmen and jurists 
hold that constitutions and laws based 
on them must reflect social realities. 
Therefore, as the relationship of social 
forces in the Soviet Union changed in 
line with the developments toward so- 
cialism, there was need for periodic 
changes of the constitution and amend- 
ments. The author states: 


“The first two constitutions of the 
Soviet state are considered constitu- 
tions of a period of transition from 
capitalism to socialism. The present 
constitution is designated as the con- 
stitution of socialism considered es- 
tablished in the USSR, but not yet of 
communism, toward which the Soviet 
state is aiming. Unlike the view 
formerly held by Soviet jurists, it is 
now contended that even under com- 
munism there will still be a constitu- 
tion, since the socialist state with its 
political power structure will remain 
at least as long as it is surrounded 
by capitalist states. Only when the 
latter is no longer a fact and the state 
and political machinery have gone 
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overboard, will there no longer be 

any constitution.” 

Concurrent with the constitutional 
development, there was also an evolu- 
tion in the concept and function of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. It is il- 
luminating to find that the author 
ascribes to the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat the function of acting as a co- 
hesive and unifying force in a society 
erupted by revolution, torn by civil war 
and invasion and subject to prolonged 
threats from abroad. In tracing the 
healing process in that society from the 
civil war to the inauguration of the 
First Five-Year Plan, to industrializa- 
tion and collectivization, he brings out 
the changing functional aspects of the 
dictatorship and the transformation of 
its base in society. 

In the early period of Soviet history, 
the working class received preferential 
treatment to bolster its position of 
leadership in spite of its being a minor- 
ity class. With the progress of social- 
ism, the growth of the working class 
and the elimination of owning and ex- 
ploiting classes or groups in the city 
as well as in the countryside, the Soviet 
proletariat not only became immensely 
strong but because of its firm alliance 
with the whole of the collectivized 
peasantry, the entire society was trans- 
formed into a harmonious socialist one. 
Overwhelming numbers of the new 
and old Soviet intelligentsia are firmly 
on the side of socialism. The political 
reflection of that growing unity has 
been demonstrated in the elections since 
1937, which were conducted in the 
name of the “bloc of Communist and 
non-Party people.” 

With the advent of socialism, further 
basic changes occurred and, as the 
author points out, it became incorrect 
to use the term “proletariat” for Soviet 
workers, since the Soviet workers were 
now collectively, through the state, 
owners of industry, just as the peasants 
were collectively, through the kolkhozi 
(collective farms), owners of their 
land. Soviet society now consists of two 
friendly classes and the only other 
group is the intelligentsia, 80 to 90 per 
cent of which is, as Stalin pointed out, 
derived from working class, peasantry 
and other strata of the toiling popula- 
tion. 

Mr. Towster comes to the conclusion 
on the basis of his examination of the 
social progress already made, which is 
expressed in the present Constitution, 
that power in the Soviet Union belongs 
to the working class and peasantry, but 
that, as Stalin said, “The state guidance 
of society belongs to the working class 
as the advance class of society.” 

The constant progress made toward 
removing dividing lines between peas- 
antry, workers and intelligentsia trans- 
forms the entire population into “toil- 
ers” (used as a more comprehensive 
term than ‘“workers’). The author 
concludes this discussion by saying 
that “the emphasis has been wholly 
on the continued vanishing of the 
residues of class differences and on 
the monolithic unity of Soviet society.” 
And further, “In the present, or third 
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phase of the dictatorship, the comple- 
tion of the construction of a classless 
society is expected, with the remaining 
socio-economic categories defined as 
classes disappearing altogether from 
the Soviet scene.” 

In treating the evolution of the So- 
viet state in its multi-national aspects, 
the author supplies a comprehensive 
background of Marxist thinking on the 
national question and the concept of 
nationality as developed by Lenin, and 
particularly by Stalin, in the course of 
, the last forty years. Beginning with the 
first Russian Socialist Federated Soviet 
Republic and the progressive extension 
of statehood to smaller nations within 
this federated state, the book traces the 
creation of the Union through treaty 
relations with other republics which 
joined the Union from the early twen- 
ties to the present. There is a detailed 
examination of how the Soviet form of 
the multi-national union produced the 
most powerful state from diverse and 
formerly oppressed nations. The author 
recalls that as early as April, 1918, just 
a few months after the Revolution, in 
the first Constitution adopted, stress 
was laid on the fact that the Soviet 
State represents a free and voluntary 
union of free nations and republics 
with equal rights for all and no special 
privileges for any. The right of seces- 
sion is retained in the present Consti- 
tution, which underscores the volun- 
tary nature of the union. 

There is a great deal of very inform- 
ative and interesting material which 
deals with the development of the ter- 
ritorial administrative and procedural 
forms that had to be evolved and the 
problems that had to be solved to ar- 
rive at methods of efficient government 
of a state at once both diffused and 
centralized. The crowning achievement 
of the nationality policy from the point 
of view of governmental forms is the 
creation by the Constitution now in 
force of that unparalleled body, the 
Council of Nationalities, one of the two 
co-equal chambers of the Supreme 
Council. This chamber reflects the na- 
tional sovereignty of the Soviet Repub- 
lics, which is at one and the same time 
separate from and a part of the sov- 
ereignty of the entire union. 

The creation of so many autonomous 
states with a wide variety of capacities 
for statehood entailed a tremendous 
development of national cultures, as 
well as industrial and agricultural de- 
velopment in all the national regions. 
The author finds that the accomplish- 
ment of all these was the practical im- 
plementation of the principles of equal- 
ity and self-determination, as well as 
of the sovereignty of peoples within 
the union. The author points out that 
the admission of the two Union Repub- 
lics, Soviet Ukraine and Soviet Byelo- 
Russia, together with the USSR, to the 
United Nations, constitutes interna- 
tional recognition of the national sov- 
ereignty of the constituent republics. 

Of course the solution’ of the na- 
tional problem could not have been 
achieved in the Soviet Union without 
a struggle against remnants of the na- 


tionalism of Great Russia and the local 
nationalism of smaller nationalities. 
Both of these tendencies had to be 
checked and eliminated. Especially in- 
teresting is the author’s treatment of 
the emergence of a new Soviet patrio- 
tism, which harmonizes the natural at- 
tachment and pride in one’s particular 
nation within the Soviet Union with 
that of the larger patriotism for the 
USSR as a whole, as the Motherland 
of all of the peoples within the Union. 
The author’s investigations lead him 
to the conclusion that this blending 
of patriotisms has been successfully 
achieved in the Soviet Union. He quotes 
Stalin’s remarks on this subject on the 
occasion of the Anniversary of the 
Revolution in November, 1944: 


“. . . The strength of Soviet pa- 
triotism lies in the fact that it is based 
not on racial or nationalistic preju- 
dices, but on the people’s profound 
devotion and loyalty to their Soviet 
homeland, on the fraternal partner- 
ship of the working people of all the 
nationalities in our land. 

“Soviet patriotism blends harmoni- 
ously the national traditions of the 
peoples and the common vital inter- 
ests of all the working peoples of the 
Soviet Union. Far from dividing 
them, Soviet patriotism welds all the 
nations and peoples of our country 
into a single fraternal family.” 


While the Great Russian nation is 
given due recognition as the culturally 
and numerically pre-eminent one and 
is justly celebrated for its contributions 
to the glory of the Soviet Union, that 
is never permitted to obscure the im- 
portance of other nations and their 
contributions to the common good. The 
author specifically points out that there 
are no superior or inferior peoples, or 
master race theories in the Soviet Un- 
ion. Nor is patriotism of Russia per- 
mitted to be equated with patriotism 
of the Soviet Union. The author quotes 
an authoritative statement made to this 
effect in 1945 by the Soviet Ambassador 
to France. The occasion was the return 
of Russian émigrés in France to the 
USSR: 


“There is a vast difference between 
the Russian patriotism of the émigrés 
and the Soviet patriotism of the peo- 
ples of the Union. The Union, as such, 
is higher than Russia, and Union 
patriotism is higher than Russian pa- 
triotism. The Union has united 120 
nationalities. A new status, unheard 
of in history, has been created for 
the nationalities, and in this titanic 
struggle the peoples have demon- 
strated heroic devotion to the great, 
common Motherland—the Soviet Un- 
ion. . . . The confusion of the con- 
cepts of Russian and Soviet patriot- 
ism is a common thing now... . But 
the emigration must find the strength 
of spirit and understanding to rise 
to the concept of Soviet patriotism.” 


The reader will recall the empty but 
noisy chatter of anti-Sovieteers in our 
press and radio about the alleged forced 
Russification of all the peoples in the 
Soviet Union. 

It is impossible in this review, al- 
ready lengthy, to comment on every 
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part of the rich content of this book. 
Suffice it to indicate some of the other 
topics which are dealt with. The struc- 
ture of the Supreme Soviet and its 
Presidium, as well as that of the Re- 
public and local Soviets, the Council of 
Ministers and the courts; the structure 
of the Communist Party from its basic 
organization to the Central Committee, 
the Politburo and other bureaus, their 
respective prerogatives, Party con- 
gresses and conferences; the relation- 
ship of the Party to the Soviets on all 
levels. 

Mr. Towster underscores the elective 
principle by which all institutions are 
formed and the voluntary mass par- 
ticipation of millions of people in the 
actual functioning of ‘the state appa- 
ratus. He discusses at length the prin- 
ciple of collective leadership as estab- 
lished in the Soviet Union; the positive 
characteristics of the typical Soviet 
leader or executive; the emancipation 
of women; the growth and maturity of 
the working class and peasantry; the 
steadily growing number of non-Party 
people in responsible positions of gov- 
ernment and influence; the expansion 
of culture, education, the arts. 

The author finds the mass participa- 
tion in government a strong democratic 
current, releasing great amounts of 
energy and creativeness, which increase 
the responsiveness of public officials 
and leaders to the needs and opinions 
of the people. The power of criticism 
and self-criticism is given an important 
place in the analysis of Soviet policy: 


. The postulates of Soviet po- 
litical ‘theory and practice envision 
as safeguards against abuse of gov- 
ernmental authority not so much the 
specific enumeration of the powers 
of government in the constitution, 
as the consciousness of ideologically 
schooled administrators, alertness on 
the part of the populace, and a grow- 
ing habit of observance by all—gov- 
ernors and governed alike—of the 
rules of the community, ultimately 
doing away with the need for state 
power altogether. ... 

“. . »« Nowhere in Soviet theory is 
the principle of ‘consent of the gov- 
erned’ rejected, or the irresponsibil- 
ity of the governors asserted.” 


Before concluding, we wish to point 
out two other fashionable slanders of 
the Soviet Union blasted by this book. 
We have heard much about the alleged 
development in the Soviet Union of 
the bureaucratic state, i.e. the power of 
the bureaucrats and managers over the 
people. This is how Mr. Towster con- 
cludes his discussion of this point: 

. . The vastness of the Soviet 
Union “and its resources, plus the 
scope of modern invention, may pro- 
vide for decades to come opportun- 
ities for the children of all social 
groups to rise to a higher station. 
Since no sons of leaders as such have 
been pushed into special prominence, 
no privilege from birth is as yet indi- 
cated. 

. Thousands of skilled agricul- 
tural workers and higher agricultural 
personnel, as well as chairmen and 
administrators of the collectives and 
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members of the local soviets, have 
risen from the ranks of the peasantry 
EF a 


The other slander is the alleged em- 
ergence of an intellectual elite dominat- 
ing the country. On this the author says 
the following: 


“Despite the present importance of 
the intelligentsia in Soviet life, a 
number of deliberate practices con- 
tradict the idea that it is being 
groomed or permitted to assume the 
role of a dominant class, standing 


apart and above the other social - 


groups. ... The entire official em- 
phasis, endlessly repeated in public 
pronouncements and the press, is 
that it is a ‘people’s intelligentsia’ 
derived from and fused with the peo- 
ple, that it is ‘yesterday’s workers 
and peasants advanced to command- 
ing posts. ...” 


In conclusion, the reviewer must 
take issue with the author on the mat- 
ter of individual liberties and on that 
of present-day Soviet foreign policy 
vis d vis the Western powers. The au- 
thor sympathetically admits that the 
Soviet citizen is endowed with free- 
doms and guarantees against all wants 
as no other citizen anywhere else in 
the world. Among the most important 
guarantees is the right to work, as 
well as the right to leisure and educa- 
tion. These, along with other endow- 
ments, are the great and unique 
achievement of Soviet economic de- 
mocracy. However, the author believes 
that individual liberty is infringed 
upon because Soviet society does not 
tolerate dissent from the fundamen- 
tals of the Soviet Union—Soviet so- 
cialism. The individual, according to 
Mr. Towster, is thereby restricted from 
the pursuit of profit through exploita- 
tion or from attacks on economic de- 
mocracy in favor of capitalism. Here 
the author falls into a dilemma of his 
own creation. He celebrates. the 
achievements of Soviet democracy and 
the freedom it gives to the individual, 
while at the same time he mourns the 
fact that no attack on these freedoms 
is tolerated. He, himself, acknowledges 
that “society and the individual are not 
considered inherently antithetic,” and 
yet because he is trying mechanically 
to fit his thinking about Soviet society 
into patterns and standards applicable 
to other societies, he finds a contradic- 
tion in the Soviet Union between eco- 
nomic and civil liberties. 

In his comparisons of the situation 
in the Soviet Union with the toleration 
of dissent in bourgeois society, he ad- 
mits two errors into his thinking. The 
first one is an exaggeration of the ex- 
tent of toleration of dissent in bour- 
geois society when this dissent consti- 
tutes a real challenge or threat. The 
second error is his failure to recognize 
that Soviet society, having undertaken 
certain guarantees to all of the people, 
has morally obligated itself to live up 
to these guarantees and, therefore, can- 
not tolerate a threat to its economic 
democracy. 

In this respect, we would like to 


point out that, just as every society 
adopts for itself moral precepts which 
it puts ahead of individual liberties 
and, in fact, limits them, so individual 
liberties in the Soviet Union are de- 
limited by the moral precept of the 
Socialist society, to which is elevated 
its economic democracy. In a society 
in which, as the author admits, individ- 
ual and society are completely inte- 
grated, there can exist no dilemma on 
this score—individual liberties vs. the 
liberties of all. 

In discussing only briefly the pres- 
ent-day tensions in the international 
sphere, the author comes to the con- 
clusion that these tensions may be 
greatly eased and the way to coopera- 
tion opened if: “The Soviet leaders 
themselves could make a vital contri- 
bution to peace through substantial 
modification of the concepts for the 
external security of the USSR that 
they have posited.” 

It is strange that at a time when 
Western, and primarily American, 
statesmen see their security in the 
isolation of the USSR, rather than in 
cooperation with her, when they aim 
to ring the USSR with military bases, 
and when the Truman Doctrine is 
operating on the very borders of the 
USSR, such advice on modification of 
security concepts as the author offers 
should be addressed to the statesmen 
of the USSR alone, and not in the first 
instance to our own American states- 
men. It would seem to be the first duty 
of an analyst of political affairs to help 
shape one’s own—in this case Ameri- 
can—policies towards peace and, hav- 
ing done that, to appeal to other gov- 
ernments to do likewise. This proper 
order of things is strangely lacking in 
the discussion of foreign affairs on the 
part of Mr. Towster. 

Despite differences with the author 
on these and other points, I have no 
hesitation in saying that no student of 
the Soviet Union can afford to miss 
reading this book, and equally that any 
lay reader with genuine interest in the 
Soviet Union will be greatly benefited 
by reading it. 
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Common Sense From a Harvard Professor 
A review by CEDRIC BELFRAGE 


FROM THE HEART OF EUROPE, by 
F. O. Matthiessen. Oxford University 
Press, New York, 1948. 194 pp. $3.50. 


ROFESSOR MATTHIESSEN of Har- 

vard spent the last six months of 
1947 in Europe, lecturing on American 
literature in Salzburg and Prague and 
“thinking about some of the things it 
means to be an American today.” 

His book, a collection of easy and 
affable jottings about cultures, people 
and politics, says nothing really new. 
And yet, in the present American set- 
ting, it startles the reader because it is 
so full of common sense and follows 
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through from intelligent observations 
to honest conclusions. Here is a Har- 
vard professor who can actually write 
with warmth and calmness about Com- 
munists as human beings! 

In Germany and Austria, Matthies- 
sen noted the frustration and boredom 
of GI’s relentlessly pursuing drunken- 
ness and dames, and the frightening 
lack of humility and well-defined pur- 
pose among the American occupiers in 
general, living in their imported Coca- 
Cola world, bearing ‘‘about the same 
relation to the country as the British 
did to India.” There were other kinds 
of Americans, too, who hadn’t forgotten 
what the war was about. 

In Czechoslovakia, where he saw 
scores of American soldiers but only 
two or three Russians during his stay, 
he found the people conscious and 
proud of their revolutionary history, 
culturally alive, and knowing just 
where they wanted to go. 

Since Matthiessen takes pride in his 
roots as an American, and does know 
where he wants to go, he must have 
been an inspiration to the students who 
heard him—young intellectuals raised 
in terror and cultural murk, who want 
to understand other peoples better be: 
cause they want peace. 

He talked to them about Melville’s 
‘tunshackled, democratic spirit of Chris- 
tianity,” and about Moby Dick’s Ahab 
as a great exposition of the disastrous 
effect of super-individualism. About 
Dreiser’s massive studies of America 
as “the most terrifying country in which 
to be really poor.” About the “renewed 
sense of the dignity of the human 
spirit” to be found in Henry James. 
And about Whitman who saw what the 
bleak loneliness of so many American 
lives will now testify: that “liberty and 
equality can remain intellectual ab- 
stractions if they are not permeated 
with the warmth of fraternity.” 


So much for Matthiessen’s healthy 
American pride. In his discursions, he 
translates our heritage into terms of 
current problems with a courage that 
is quite unselfconscious. Of our present 
pot-boiler culture he insists that it is 
not a necessary result of mechanical 
devices, but comes from their misap- 
plication: “technology,” as he points 
out, “can be used to give Tolstoy to 
millions of readers” as in the USSR. 
Parnell Thomases and other peanut 
brains to the contrary notwithstanding, 
he is convinced that real democracy is 
no lost cause here: America is too full 
of complexities and conflicts to be gen- 
eralized about. 

Matthiessen’s statement of his own 


political credo substantiates his hope- 
fulness. As long as men like himself 
can still carry on in our great universi- 
ties, the spirit of Whitman lives and 
works in our polyglot brew. 

For just when it seems as if all our 
intellectuals have run for cover and 
stopped using their intellects in public, 
here comes one telling us frankly that 
he is a small-s socialist. He is not a 
large-C Communist because he thinks 
the American Communist Party has 
made little progress in enlisting mass 
support, and because “I am a Christian 

. . and find any materialism inade- 
quate.” But he credits the Party with 
“a courageous and trenchant stand on 
specific issues.” Of the intellectuals who 
have “commuted to radicalism and 
back,” he says that Granville Hicks’ 
Communist Party membership was 
“never persuasive,” Dos Passos’ devel- 
opment is “baffling,” and Malraux’ 
espousal of de Gaulle “can hardly yield 
any explanation beyond personal sick- 
ness.” (Continued on next page) 
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His position is one with which it is 
permissible to argue; for example, I 
would like to know what he means by 
saying, on the one hand, that he is 
“not a Marxist in any sense” (my 
italics), and on the other that “if I 
lived in France I don’t quite see how 
I could help being a Communist.” Yet 
one listens always with respect because 
he is able to make this last statement, 
and because—as the following passage 
shows—he has got the basic question 
straight in his mind: 


What gives the central drive to my 
desire to find a political position to 
correspond to my philosophy is that, 
unlike most Christian Socialists, I ac- 
cept the Russian Revolution as the 
most progressive event of our cen- 
tury, the necessary successor to the 
French Revolution and the American 
Revolution and to England’s 17-cen- 
tury Civil War. . .. Revolutions hap- 
pen because conditions have become 
so insupportable that the people are 


driven to right them by whatever 
violent means. But they also happen 
only when the people and their lead- 
ers possess a sufficiently defined goal 
which they hope to achieve, and the 
vitality and courage to drive towards 
it. ... The Russians, whatever their 
failures in practice so far... have 
not been deflected from the right of 
all to share in the common wealth. 
This was a right insisted upon by 
Walt Whitman and Henry George no 
less than by Marx and Lenin. 


The conclusion reached by Matthies- 
sen is the one to be expected. “The 
whole problem,” he says, “is drama- 
tized, of course, by the controversial 
figure of Henry Wallace. ... Wallace 
would undoubtedly make the same kind 
of President that Jefferson did, fiercely 
attacked on situation after situation, 
but emerging in retrospect as one of 
the few broad and seriously humane 
minds in our presidential history.” 


Nazt Disintegration at Stalingrad 
A review by ISIDOR SCHNEIDER 


STALINGRAD, by Theodor Plievier. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, New York, 
1948. 357 pp. $3.00 


ERE WERE 330,000 men in the 
German armies in and around Stal- 
ingrad when the Soviet ring around 
them closed. Some months later, when 
the survivors surrendered, they had 
dwindled to some 90,000. Nearly a 
quarter of a million men had suffered 
the varied, fearful deaths of a besieged 
force on an icy plain—blown apart by 
shells and mines, pierced by bullets 
and shell fragments, bleeding to death, 
dying of untended wounds, dying of 
untended illnesses, freezing to death, 
starving to death, brooding to death in 
mental breakdowns that terminated in 
suicide, and on and on, in as grim a 
catalogue of suffering as was ever re- 
corded in a medieval “Dance of Death.” 
The survivors who surrendered were, 
themselves, close to the end—emaci- 
ated, exhausted and hysterical like 
trapped animals, a sardonic commen- 
tary on their pretentions to racial su- 
periority. 

That is the story told in Plievier’s 
novel. It is based on diaries and let- 
ters found on the dead and captured 
regimental records and personal ac- 
counts by survivors. The fictional ele- 
ment is minimal, just enough to indi- 
vidualize the characters and keep them 
from the formality of case histories. It 
would be hard to conceive more con- 
vincing testimony to the horror and 
stupidity of war; and that is the chief 
value of the book. But it has another 
lesson for the reflective reader. The 
power that sent its victorious army into 
the Stalingrad battle had a scorn of its 
opponents as “Asiatic” hordes, “men- 
acing civilization,” a note now being 
echoed by our imperialist wiseacres; 
it had a concentration of military 
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might, including new weapons, as seem- 
ingly overwhelming as the might of 
the coalition being assembled by our 
war-makers. The latter would be well 
advised to read this book to see where 
the path of arrogance and empire leads. 

For making clear what lies on that 
path Plievier’s novel has great impor- 
tance. But the literary values do not 
equal the historical values. There is 
little character development; there is 
little of the intensification of feeling 
that skillful novelists bring to their 
narrative. There are no graces of style. 
The impact of the book is in the sheer 
power of accumulation, of the moun- 
tainous heaping of suffering upon suf- 
fering, disaster upon disaster, unvaried 
to the point of monotony. This is men- 
tioned not to detract from the impor- 
tance of the book but to keep readers 
from bringing to it expectations of 
literary satisfactions that are not there. 
It has sufficient other values for them. 

Careful readers will note, too, the 
absence of any detailed or sharp studies 
of the effects of Nazism upon the Ger- 
man soldiers and the contrasts in the 
components of Soviet morale. As por- 
trayed by Plievier this Germany army 
might have been almost any trapped 
army disintegrating under siege. What 
happened when the psychological nar- 
cotics of the Nazi propaganda began 
to lose their power? There is singularly 
little on that subject in the book. 

I have heard that the present version 
differs from the orignal and the dif- 
ference lies in the omission of just such 
material. Since Plievier has turned 
away from the Left, with which he had 
been identified for many years, such an 
omission becomes significant. It may 
serve as another example of how such 
a change may lead to literary mutila- 
tion. But even in the truncated version 
the book is of great value. 
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Books 
In Brief 


CHEKHOV AND HIS RUSSIA, by W. 
H. Buford. International Library of 
Sociology and Social Construction. 
Oxford Press, New York. Illustrated 
with photographs. 233 pp. $4.25. 


O VIVID is Chekhov’s treatment of 
Russian life in the last generation 

of the 19th century that critics have 
said that a comprehension and faithful 
picture of the time could be assembled 
from his works. This is attempted with 
considerable success by Dr. Buford. 
After a biographical sketch of his 
subject, Dr. Buford takes up the coun- 
try, the peasant, the landowner, the 
government officials, the priests, the 
intelligentsia, the industry, commerce 
and town life of the period, as they are 
revealed in Chekhov’s writings, and 
how his revelations compare with the 
historical record. In a concluding chap- 
ter “Chekhov’s Values,” the author 
makes clear that Chekhov was far 
from the dispassionate observer certain 
esthetic critics have pictured him. 
Though he arrived at no unifying 
concept of values, Chekhov, who was 
himself descended from freed serfs 
and who, in his professional work 
as a doctor, did a considerable amount 
of social services, sensed and followed 
a broadly progressive social direction. 


MUNICH: Prologue to Tragedy, by 
John W. Wheeler Bennett, Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, New York, 1948. 
507 pp. $5.00. 


OR ALL ITS objective tone and 

scholarly care this book is a white- 
wash of the British appeasement of 
the Axis. Much new material is used, 
especially from the vast new sources in 
the captured German archives; but the 
new material is selectively used for 
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A scene from the Soviet film "Admiral Nakhimov," an epic story of the defense of 
Sevastopol during the Crimean war. Alexei Dikki (left) plays the title role. and Vsevo- 
lod Pudovkin (right) the director of the film, also plays in it as Prince Menshikov. 


whitewash; and, frequently, the book 
reads like an unofficial British White 
Paper. Since Chamberlain’s role as the 
chief author of appeasement cannot 
be talked away, his part in it is pic- 
tured as tragic gullibility; since his 
anti-Soviet calculations cannot be hid- 
den the author strains to balance it 
with Soviet “suspiciousness.” Informed 
readers, capable of reading between 
the lines, may be able to make their 
own judgments, but other readers will 
be skillfully misinformed. 


FACING EAST, by L. B. Namier, Mac- 
millan, New York. 159 pp. $2.50. 


IS little book consists mainly of 

book reviews that are so pene- 
trating and authoritative that they 
often illuminate the subject they deal 
with more than the book reviewed. Its 
principal value is for the section on 
Poland and Russia. Namier’s comments 
make remarkably clear the unreal base 
on which the reactionary, pre-war Po- 
lish state founded itself, and how the 
consistently anti-Soviet orientation of 
its foreign policy made disaster inevit- 
able. 


LITTLE GIRL FROM THE CITY, by 
Steel. Little Brown & Co., Boston, 
1948. 165 pp. $2.00. 


URING the early years of the war 

streams of refugees from towns 
occupied by the Germans flowed across 
Russia. Summer and winter they 
flowed on and in each stream there 
were orphaned children still trembling 
with the frightful memory of the burn- 
ing of their homes and the death of 
their parents. 

In such a stream little Valentina ar- 
rived at the village of Nechaevo. It was 
only a rest stop for the weary refu- 
gees. It was winter and they needed 


a little warmth before plodding on. In 
the house where little Valentina 
stopped, she touched the mother‘s heart. 
When the refugees assembled to march 
on, the mother kept little Valentina, 
though she had three of her own. 
From there the book has two main 
stories. One tells how a little city 
child becomes acclimated to the coun- 
try and learns country ways of life; 
the other how a motherless child learns 
to overcome her own memories and to 
accept a new mother and a new home. 


Learning About 
The Soviet Union 


At its annual meeting in November, 
the National Council of Social Studies 
adopted this resolution: 

Since a greater understanding of 
the people of a country can be 
brought about only by a knowledge 
of its institutions, historical back- 
ground, and ideologies, the Council 
recommends that the study of di- 
verse countries, including the USSR, 
be continued and intensified. 

As if in answer to the need here ex- 
pressed, the National Council of Ameri- 
can-Soviet Friendship announces the 
publication of an invaluable pamphlet 
Learning About the Soviet Union. The 
first section contains a bibliography for 
children which lists material available 
in English in the field of fiction, folk 
and fairy tales and fact, with age 
groups indicated. The second section, 
a bibliography for teachers and stu- 
dents, contains a selected list of gen- 
eral informational books about the 
USSR, and also lists the available syl- 
labi and teaching aids, maps, exhibits, 
pictorial material for classroom use, 
sources of films, and additional sources 
for information on the Soviet Union. 

This useful compilation, available for 
ten cents, may be secured through So- 
viet Russia Today. 
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Russian “Propaganda™ 


by VICTOR S. YARROS 


. ignorant or malicious Rus- 
sophobes say about Russian “propa- 
ganda”—its volume, quality or forms 
—need not worry Americans who are 
friends of the Soviet Union. But when 
genuine, sincere and honored liberals in- 
dulge in false or highly exaggerated 
statements about that phenomenon, it is 
our duty and privilege to examine their 
charges critically, point out mistakes and 
correct misapprehensions. Truth, of 
course, cannot be condemned as propa- 
ganda. The Russian regime has a _per- 
fect right to report its achievements, to 
take legitimate pride in its successes, to 
direct world attention to its advances. 
It has no right, and never has claimed 
the right, to misrepresent facts, issue 
misleading figures, or boast of purely 
imaginary accomplishments. 

Let me consider, in the light of this 
rather obvious proposition, some damag- 
ing indictments of Russian propaganda. 
Damaging, in the sense that their source 
inspires confidence and hence injures 
Russia. 

Some time ago, “Topics of the Times” 
(New York Times editorial page fea- 
ture) quoted with satisfaction and pleas- 
ure the following “striking” paragraph 
from H. A. L. Fisher’s A History of 
Europe. (Fisher is a respected and en- 
lightened British historian whose ability 
and learning are generally recognized.) 


Yet there is this novelty in the Soviet 
system. A living religion is enforced by the 
massed large-scale propaganda of a scientific 
age, by machine guns and airplanes, tele- 
phone and telegraph, printing press and film, 
broadcasting and the regimentation of all the 
arts. A hundred and sixty million human 
souls are by a gigantic system of governmen- 
tal pressure hermetically sealed against the 
invasion of unwelcome truth. All previous 
experiments in tyranny recorded in human 
annals pale beside this colossal achievement. 


Now, there is some confusion of 
thought behind this rhetoric. The Soviet 
government is of course utilizing mod- 
ern scientific instrumentalities and facili- 
ties in its propagandist activities. In this 
there is nothing surprising and assuredly 
nothing reprehensible. All contemporary 
governments are doing the same thing. 
Why should they not, and what sane 
person would expect them to refrain? 
_ During the war no one deplored Rus- 
sia’s utilization of modern machinery. 
Her allies gloried in her “miracles,” 
military and industrial, and the most 
conservative statesmen and generals paid 
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her eloquent tributes. Since the end of 
the conflict she has been treated as a 
stubborn obstructionist, a plotter against 
peace and reconstruction, a perverse 
treaty-breaker and willful trouble-maker. 
Her sacrifices and losses are either be- 
littled or forgotten. Her urgent needs 
are seldom mentioned, and our sympa- 
thy and mercy are reserved for our de- 
feated enemies. Why Soviet Russia has 
the audacity to demand reparations and 
to seek to render herself secure! Nay, 
she even has opinions of her own on 
such problems as disarmament, atomic 
control, the boundaries of Germany and 
Austria, the type of government desir- 
able in the now occupied countries. She 
is treated as a nuisance and menace by 
many influential American newspapers 
and politicians. Why not crush her now 
and put an end to “Communism?” 

Even liberals are outraged by her 
“massed large-scale propaganda!” 

But let us ask, simply and quietly, 
what is wrong with her propaganda? 
Historian Fisher’s indictment is two- 
fold: In the first place, Russia is enforc- 
ing her new “religion,” Soviet Commu- 
nism, by every means and device science 
provides, and, in the second place, her 
rulers, “ruthless tyrants” that they are, 
keep her hermetically sealed against the 
invasion of unwelcome truth. As to her 
“religion,” in other words, her particu- 
lar social system, it happens that her 
leaders deeply believe in it. They have 
zeal and enthusiasm, faith and confi- 
dence, and they naturally manifest these 
qualities in their propaganda. Is this 
wicked and intolerable? What about the 
propaganda of the capitalists and cham- 
pions of so-called free enterprise? These 
are rebuked daily for insufficient zeal, 
for lukewarmness, for lack of faith in 
the supreme virtues of their “religion!” 
What is responsible for this sad condi- 
tion? Communist propaganda? Cannot 
capitalism effectively defend itself, si- 
lence the opposition, vindicate its alleged 
superiority? If it cannot, something is 
rotten in the sacrosanct system. “Com- 
munist propaganda” is an alibi, and a 
poor one. 

As to the “iron curtain,” the isola- 


tion of the Russian people, this Churchill 
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(nee Goebbels) tag or cliche has been 
used and abused with little intelligence. 
Books continue to be written about Rus- 
sia, scientific conferences have been held 
there; neutral and impartial writers, 
American and British, have been telling 
the public that they did not encounter 
any difficulty in visiting the places they 
wanted to see, interviewing persons of 
all ranks, asking the questions they 
wanted to ask. The iron curtain is largely 
a myth. There is a Russian censorship of 
foreign press correspondence, but con- 
sidering the brazen lying, distortion, ma- 
licious or stupid misrepresentation so 
many correspondents indulge in to suit 
the wishes of the Hearsts, Howatds and 
their ilk, this fact cannot cause much 
surprise or criticism. Too many head- 
line readers become bigoted Russophobes 
and resist facts and correct information. 
Thoughtful writers are aware of the 
fact that, if Russia had not spent a sin- 
gle kopek or the energies of one man 
on “propaganda,” the actual accomplish- 
ments, deeds, victories, “miracles” of the 
Soviet Union in the past quarter of a 
century would have spoken louder than 
our words, would have affected the life 
of the whole western world profoundly 
in many ways, would have stirred and 
influenced governments, parliaments, la- 
bor unions and all manner of social and 
economic organizations ail over the 
globe. That form of propaganda—the 
unanswerable propaganda of deeds in 
farm and factory, in school and college, 
in laboratories and research agencies, 
military strategy and battle—defies press 
mendacity and plutocratic vituperation. 
A recent book by a British author, 
Professor Edward Carr, The Soviet Im- 
pact on the Western World, candidly 
recognized the full force and substan- 
tial effects of that impact. Russia has 
been imitated and emulated in the West 
to a remarkable extent, despite the furi- 
ous and savage attacks on her regime 
by the reactionary and conservative par- 
ties. Her “propaganda” is hardly the 
explanation of that fact. Her actual 
achievements offer the true explanation. 
Millions of men and women everywhere 
understand the revolutionary character of 
the Soviet regime and its permanent 
and solid accomplishments. They sense 
the truth that the repressive aspects of 
the Soviet regime are transitory and that 
democracy and liberty, in our sense of 
those terms, are not incompatible with 
the economic and social reforms realized 
by the Soviet regime. Give Russia secur- 
ity, an assurance of peace and non-inter- 
vention, and that regime will proceed to 
liquidate its repressive features, now re- 
garded as the necessary conditions or 
price of survival. Plutocracy, by openly 
urging or threatening war on Russia, de- 
lays the full democratization of her gov- 
ernment. This is the simple truth. 
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LYSENKO’S CONTRIBUTION TO BIOLOGY 


(Continued from page 13) 


change in the type of development. 

In the laboratories of A. A. Avakian, 
a Soviet agronomist, spring forms have 
been obtained from every standard win- 
ter form taken for experiment. 

To prove that the chromosomes are 
not the sole bearers of hereditary mate- 
rial, Lysenko presented experiments in 
which plants were made to interchange 
characters by means of grafting. In the 
type of grafting used in these experi- 
ments a stem of one plant is cut off and 
united with the stem of another plant 
which remains rooted. We may call the 
transposed stem the graft (horticulturists 
call it the scion) and the rooted plant 
the host, otherwise known as stock. The 
tissues of the graft and host grow to- 
gether, resulting in a plant some of 
whose branches are not its own. There 
is no interchange of genes and chromo- 
somes as occurs in sexual reproduction 
when the nucleus of the sperm fuses 
with the nucleus of the egg. If one could 
prove that there is an interchange of 
characters in grafting, the gene theory 
would receive a severe blow. That is 
precisely what Lysenko and his co-work- 
ers did. 

In one experiment, a stem from a 
tomato plant with compound leaves and 
yellow fruit was grafted to another to- 
mato plant with simple leaves and red 
fruit. The yellow-fruited plant acted as 
the graft and the red-fruited one as the 
host. Seeds were taken from the fruit 
which developed on the branches of the 
host, and planted. Some of these plants 
which would normally have had simple 
leaves and red fruit, developed com- 
pound leaves and yellow fruit. Such 


‘plants are called vegetative hybrids. 


In his report, Lysenko dramatically 
presented to the audience the results of 
experiments like the one described and 
stated, “Let me remind you that Acade- 
mician P. M. Zhukovsky promised that 
if I showed him vegetative hybrids he 
would believe and revise his position. 
I have now kept my promise.” A trans- 
formation of heredity had been caused 
without the intervention of genes and 
chromosomes. 

While most biologists here do not as 
yet accept the existence of vegetative 
hybrids, L. H. Bailey in the article on 
grafting in the Standard Cyclopedia of 
Horticulture admits that “there are cer- 
tain cases, however, in which the scion 
seems to partake of the nature of the 
stock, and others in which the stock par- 
takes of the nature of the scion.” - 

Although attempts are being made to 
belittle the contributions of Lysenko, all 
is not serene on che genetic front. 

One problem that has always puzzled 


biologists involves the development of 
the different types of body cells. The 
entire body originates from a single cell, 
the fertilized egg, by a series of cell 
divisions. The observed behavior of the 
chromosomes in these divisions leads one 
to conclude that every body cell has iden- 
tical genes and chromosomes. The fact 
that some cells are nerve cells, some 
muscle cells, etc., is usually attributed 
to differences in the environment dur- 
ing development. The puzzler is that 
when these cells with identical genes 
and chromosomes are placed together in 
the same environment in tissue culture, 
they continue to produce nerve cells or 
muscle cells. They manifest different 
heredities. Something has occurred in 
the developmental process to alter the 
hereditary nature of these cells. What? 
This problem led T. M. Sonneborn of 
the University of Indiana to write, “One 
of the great bars blocking progress in 
exploration of these problems is the 
nasty fact that diverse body cells cannot 
be bred to each other the way Mendel 
bred peas and Morgan bred fruit flies.” 
Of course it might be pointed out to 
Sonneborn that Lysenko’s vegetative 
hybrids do just that. 

Billingham and Medawar of Birming- 
ham University in England studied cell 
heredity by grafting patches of white 
skin next to black skin in guinea pigs. 
They found that the white regions be- 
come blackened and that the blackness 
is inherited without any interchange of 
genes and chromosomes. 

Sonneborn himself investigated hered- 
ity in paramecium, a one-celled animal 
which reproduces in a similar manner to 
body cells by dividing to form two ani- 
mals with identical genes and chromo- 
somes. When paramecia are injected into 
a rabbit several times, blood serum from 
the rabbit will paralyze the normally 
rapidly swimming paramecia, but only 
those of the same strain as the ones in- 
jected. Six different strains were discov- 
ered, all hereditary. Animals that have 
been paralyzed and recover are trans- 
formed to a different strain. Tempera- 
ture changes also cause transformation 
without paralyzation. 

Sonneborn concludes that “there 
emerges the hope of a similar control 
of cell type, of the control of the process 
of transformation from one cell type to 
another, including even the transforma- 
tion from normal to cancer cells and 
what is of greater importance, the re- 
verse transformation.” 

He also studied the so-called “killer” 
strains in paramecia and found that the 
difference between “killer” and sensitive 
animals is a definite structure outside the 
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nucleus containing a substance belonging 
to the nucleic acid group. One strain 
an be transformed to the other by 
changes in the environment. 

Sonneborn’s work clearly indicates that 
the environment can change heredity. It 
s unfortunate that the prevailing atmos- 
yhere in our country is such that he must 
illow himself to be quoted in the news- 
yapers as stating that his work does not 
uid the Russian viewpoint, instead of 
‘reely discussing what relation there ac- 
ually is. 

S. Spiegelman of the Washington Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, studying en- 
zyme formation in yeasts, found that an 
snzyme could be maintained in the ab- 
sence of the gene hitherto thought to be 
necessary for its formation and that this 
ability is inherited. The conditions were 
the presence of a suitable environment 
and an edequate number of nucleic acid 
units. 

Perhaps the most interesting result in 
this field of work has been that of Avery, 
MacLeod and McCarty of the Hospital 
of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research. They succeeded in securing a 
specific hereditary transformation with a 
definite chemical substance. A nucleic 
acid isolated from Type III pneumonia- 
causing bacteria transforms Type II 
which does not cause pneumonia to 
Type III. They state that “these changes 
are predictable, type-specific and _herit- 
able.” 

It is impossible in a brief article of this 
kind to enumerate all the evidence pains- 
takingly uncovered by scientific workers 
which further clarifies Lysenko’s critique 
of classical genetics although Lysenko 
himself is studiously ignored. However, 
because of the keen public interest, some 
cancer results deserve brief mention. 

J. J. Bittner of the University of Min- 
nesota, reported that susceptibility to 
breast cancer in mice, a hereditary trait, 
depends wholly on whether the mother 
is susceptible. If young susceptible mice 
are separated from their mothers at birth 
and suckled by immune females, they are 
much less likely to become cancerous. 
This partial immunity is handed down 
to their children. Since neither chromo- 
somes nor genes could be transferred with 
the mother’s milk something else must 
be at work. 

The conjecture that chemical factors 
are responsible is made even more sug- 
gestive by the finding of Dr. Cornelius 
P. Rhoads, Director of the Memorial 
Hospital and Sloan-Kettering Institute 
that cancer cells, in general, contain more 
nucleic acid than normal body cells. 

hus, a solution of the cancer problem 
is indicated by the Lysenko approach 
rather than by the Mendel-Weismann- 
Morgan approach. 

Because of Lysenko’s basic criticisms 
and the other findings mentioned, our 
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notions of heredity must be revised along 
the following lines. 

The tendency in all living things is to 
produce offspring similar to themselves. 
This feature of life guarantees the new 
generation at least as much of a chance 
for successful existence as their parents. 
If there were no stability in heredity, in 
the nature of organisms, there would be 
chaos and life itself would have little 
chance of survival. The chromosomes and 
genes undoubtedly play a role in this 
stability but it is not the Mendel-Weis- 
mann-Morgan role. Acquired characters 
vitally affecting development may be in- 
herited. Lysenko has pointed the way to 
planned control of this hereditary process. 

A similar situation has developed in 
atomic physics. The elements of which 
matter is composed have a relatively 








stable existence. At one time this stability 
was thought to be permanent. Today, 
because the nature of the atom is better 
understood, it is becoming possible to 
transform one element to another in a 
planned way. Man is advancing toward 
greater and greater control of natural 
processes and heredity is no exception to 
this basic fact of human history. 

American biologists will be doing 
themselves a grave injustice if they fail 
to assimilate this fundamental contribu- 
tion from the USSR because of anti- 
Soviet bias or for any other reason. 

Those who are not primarily interested 
in biology will perceive new vistas of 
the potentialities of man as a result of 
Lysenko’s work. Their hopes in the pro- 
gressive future of society will be enor- 
mously strengthened. 


MONGOLIA-—-6000 YEARS IN 25 


(Continued from page 19) 


of hay for every 100 head of cattle, or 
four times as much as the combined 
hand-haying of the arats and machine- 
haying did in 1947. That takes care of 
the danger from deep snow. Finally, 
40,000 additional corrals will be built 
on the range, capable of protecting 
livestock against the wind and of being 
heated to some degree in extreme frosts. 
That takes care of the danger from 
cold. It is on this basis that it is planned 
to increase the total head of livestock 
by 50 per cent in 1952 over 1947. (The 
number doubled from 1924 to 1941, de- 
spite the slaughter in 1932.) 

Now look at industry. In 1919, there 
were 4,280 workers in Ulan Bator— 
virtually none anywhere else—engaged 
in a multitude of hand-powered enter- 


prises averaging a dozen employees 
each. Their working and living condi- 
tions were beneath description. In 1945, 
there were 50,000 wage-and-salary-earn- 
ers in industry, transport, communica- 
tions, education, health and administra- 
tion. In the capital alone they and their 
families were served (remember that 
the whole country had two doctors in 
1925) by a hospital, four polyclinics, 
two children’s dispensaries, two wom- 
en’s and four children’s health centers, 
a pasteurized milk kitchen, a venereal 
dispensary, a tuberculosis dispensary, 
a system of first aid and another of 
visiting nurses. In Ulan Bator there is 
now a university with 663 students be- 
ing trained in 38 scientific and profes- 
sional specialties, and fourteen special- 
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Met in Moscow." 
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Epic story of Admiral Nakhimov, 
hero of the defense of Sevasto- 
pol in the Crimean War. Directed 
by Vsevolod Pudovkin, director 
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St. Petersburg." 
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Vera Maretskaya, star of "No 
Greater Love,’ in a moving 
drama of a woman's’ courage. 
Directed by Mark Donskoy, di- 
rector of "The Rainbow." 


SPRING 


A magnificent musical film spec- 
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stars, Nikolai Cherkassov and 
Liubov Orlova. 
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ized high schools training teachers for 
the lower grades, agriculturists, veter- 
inary nurses, bookkeepers, nurses, store 
managers, communication electricians, 
actors and mechanics. The whole coun- 
try had one school with forty pupils in 
1921! 


For their entertainment the people of 
Ulan Bator have Mongol and Chinese 
repertory theaters (the Mongol theater 
produced the first native opera in 1942), 
a circus, a community center with ama- 
teur groups of all kinds, several movies, 
libraries, etc. The 1948-52 Plan provides 
for the erection of an elaborate new 
building for the National Theater, hav- 
ing 800 seats; a new movie house, a 
separate Palace of Culture for the In- 
dustrial Combine (a large, modern fac- 
tory employing over 5,000 workers in 
the processing of cattle-products down 
to finished wool garments, felt boots 
and sheepskin coats), a central library, 
a puppet theater, a central Children’s 
Theater, a vaudeville theater, and the 
organization of a permanent exhibition 
of contemporary Mongol painting, 
sculpture and handicraft, a professional 
national orchestra of native instruments 
and a national dance and song en- 
semble. 

The people’s homes are now heated 
by regular stoves, instead of open fires 
of cattle-dung. They sleep in beds, use 
china dishes, walk on wooden floors 
often covered by rugs, have tables, 
chairs and cupboards, own phonographs 
and in some cases radios, and wear 
manufactured clothing. All this repre- 
sents a revolution in living standards 
beyond computation. The Five-Year 
Plan provides for doubling total indus- 
trial output, including a two and a half 
times greater production of footwear, 
and a doubling of the processing of 
foodstuffs, of restaurant facilities and 
of fabric manufacture. New enterprises, 
large and modern, built in Ulan Bator, 
include the Industrial Combine, erected 
1930-34, and since greatly expanded; a 
large wool-washing plant (1942); an 
up-to-the-minute meat-packing plant 
(1946); a power station; a large ma- 
chine shop; a wood-working factory; 
lime and brick works; an auto and truck 
maintenance garage; a huge printing 
plant issuing at least four newspapers, 
five magazines and, from 1940 to 1947, 
two million schoolbooks—all in the 
Mongol tongue; a brewery; a distillery; 
a confectionery plant; and bakeries. 


Nor have the arats been forgotten. 
The two doctors of 1925 had become 
528 doctors and feldschers in 1947. In 
1934-35 vaccination was conducted 
throughout the country, and smallpox 
wiped out. Syphilis, formerly wide- 
spread, has been all but eliminated. In 
1938 it was considered progress that no 
one was farther than 180 miles from 
medical care. In 1947 this was reduced 
to 50 miles. By 1952, the number of 
hospital beds for all types of cases will 
provide one for every 250 people. 

Throughout the country, the one 
school in 1921 grew to 321 elementary 
schools in 1947 with 42,110 pupils, plus 
39 junior high and high schools with 


10,478 pupils, plus the university. The | 
elementary schools were housed in felt 
yurts until 1940. By 1947, the vast ma- 
jority were in permanent structures. 
The achievement in education is best 
understood if it be realized that almost 
all are boarding schools, as the parents 
must travel with their herds. In 1926, 
only 10,060 persons could read and 
write, perhaps two per cent of the 
population of school age and older. By 
1947, 42 per cent were able to do so, 
and it is planned to eliminate illiteracy 
completely by 1950. 

Mongolia has two recognized com. 
posers, three painters, a sculptor, a 
movie studio that has made half a 
dozen feature films and, by 1947, 65 
newsreels. It has 63 movie houses and 
portable projectors, 68 permanent club- 
houses, 72 public libraries, and 592 club 
yurts. 

The current Five-Year Plan provides 
for the introduction of universal ele- 
mentary (four year) education from 
the age of eight by increasing the num- 
ber of schools one-fifth and the teachers 
from 1,698 in 1946 to 2,612 in 1952. The 
number of seven-year schools is to rise 
by 65 per cent, and of 10-year schools 
three and a half times, with an increase 
of 1,000 in the number of teachers. A 
million and a half new schoolbooks 
are to be issued, general publishing is 
to double, and newspaper circulation 
to reach two and a half times the 1947 
level. The university will graduate 
1,214 persons in this period. 

This, then, is the story of the bring- 
ing of civilization to one of the most 
backward corners of the earth—a civili- 
zation without exploitation or the pros- 
pect of any. Six thousand years of hu- 
man progress have been condensed into 
twenty-five. This is the meaning of 
Soviet friendship, this and the fact that 
Mongolia can thank the Soviet Union 
that it was not overrun by Japan and 
did not see a quarter-century of effort 
ruined by war and social reaction. 
Henry Wallace, who, as Vice-President 
of the United States, headed the last 
party of Americans to visit the Mongol 
Peoples’ Republic (in 1944 Lattimore 
was with him as expert), had this to 
say of Soviet-Mongol friendship, in his 
book Soviet Asia Mission (1946): 


. For protection against the common 
enemy—TImperial Japan—the Russians in Si- 
beria and the Mongols in Outer Mongolia 
concluded a pact of mutual assistance. Testing 
the strength of this pact in 1939, Japan suf- 
fered a military defeat. . . . If Japan had 
won in 1939... the Soviet Far East would 
have fallen to Japanese war lords aiming at 
world domination. With the strength of 
northern Asia behind them, the Japs could 
have struck not only as they did at Pearl 
Harbor but simultaneously at Dutch Harbor. 
Unprepared as we were, our Pacific Northwest 
would have fallen to enemy occupation. The 
Soviet-Mongol pact has, therefore, in our age 
of global war, acted as a bastion of American 
defense.” [My emphasis—W.M.] 


That being the case, would not closer 
American-Soviet friendship before 
World War II have been an even firmer 
bastion? Would it not be today? 
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